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PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION 


on the Appointment’ of a Joint Commission on 
Sunday School Instruction passed by the 


General Convention of 1904 


WHEREAS, Certain memorials presented to the last 
General Convention were referred to the Joint Committee 
on Christian Education, and in their report considerable 
space was given to the consideration of Sunday School 
Instruction, and the following recommendation was given 
to the Convention, viz.: “As an educational institution of 
the Church, the Sunday School is charged with such 
potencies that the General Convention may well listen to 
the appeal which comes to it in one of the memorials re- 
ferred to (which was from the Joint Diocesan Committee 
on Uniform Sunday School Lessons) and provide for an 
inquiry, how to make the Sunday School more effective for 


the religious instruction and Church training of our people.” 


Therefore, be it 


Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that a 
Commission be appointed on Sunday School Instruction, 
consisting of seven Bishops, even Presbyters, and seven 
Laymen, who shall consider and report upon “How to make 
the Sunday School more effective for the religious instruction 


and Church training of our people.” 
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Report of the Joint Commission of the General 


Convention on Sunday School Instruction. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 


The Commission on Sunday School Instruction present 
with this their Report to the General Convention and some ad- 
ditional matter in an Appendix thereto. 

In order to save the time of the members of the Conven- 
tion and also to enable them to see at a glance what the Report 
contains, the topics treated and the legislation suggested, this 
summary has been prepared and is now submitted by the 
Commission as a Preface to their Report. The Report begins 
by recognizing the importance of the Sunday School to the 
Church’in the past, but suggests that it can be made more 
useful in the future. 

First, BY PROVIDING BETTER INSTRUCTION. 
This can be secured by a more thorough and extended train- 
ing of students for the ministry, and by helping teachers in 
the school to possess higher qualifications for their work. 
While expressing high appreciation of the services of women 
teachers the view is urged that men teachers are greatly needed 
and that the school furnishes a fine field for intelligent Chris- 
tian men. 

second: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. CAN BECOME 
MORE EFFICIENT BY THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
COURSES OF STUDY IN THE SCHOOLS, following the 
lines of growth common to children and providing instruction 
in accordance with their needs and capacity. Under this head 
the Commission presents a statement of principles which 
should underlie religious instruction from infancy to adult 
years, and in the Appendix some outlines of study based upon 
these principles. 

Third. The Sunday School can be improved BY BET- 
TER GRADING OF CLASSES AND BY A MORE COM- 
PLETE EQUIPMENT with what is needed for more suc- 
cessful teaching, such as convenient rooms, supplies of Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, and pegision for current expenses of 
various kinds. 


Fourth. . The school must be KEPT IN CLOSER 
TOUCH WITH THE CHURCH, AND THE CHURCH 
MUST MINISTER MORE RICHLY TO THE LIFE OF 
CHILDREN. The aim should be to keep our young people 
loyal to the Church. The school is not to be a substitute for 
the Church, but a helper of the child’s religious growth in 
such way that he remains faithful unto his life’s end. The 
school is to co-operate with the family, and not to remove re- 
sponsibility from parents. Its success is in helping parents to 
train up young people to devoutness and earnestness in the 
Christian life. 


In this connection a longer period of preparation for Con- 
firmation is recommended, and that the young people be 
trained to be active and generous in helping the Church’s 
work. 


Fifth. Considerable space in the Report is given to the 
MORE EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS and the formation of Institutes and Associations. 
The main thought is that proper organization, intelligent su- 
pervision, and the exchange of views of those especially inter- 
ested may do much towards helping us all gain better results. 

The Report concludes with the offering of five Resolu- 
tions: 

First. As to the adoption of the Report, and continuing 
the Commission. 

Second. As to urging special training of students for the 
ministry. 

Third and Fourth. As to certain additions to the Canons 
relating to students for the ministry. 

Fifth and Sixth. As to the printing and distribution of 
this Report. 

The Appendix to this Report contains a variety of topics 
suggested by the different divisions of the Report. In some 
cases these articles in the Appendix are necessary to explain 
the views of the Commission and in others they may serve 
as helpful guides to those who desire to pursue some of the 
_ topics still further. 

The hope of the Commission is that the documents now 
submitted may be helpful in showing the importance of the 
Sunday School as an agency of the Church in the work of re- 
ligious training, and how its efficiency may be increased far 
‘beyond the standard already attained. 
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Report of the Joint Commission of the General 


Convention on Sunday School Instruction. 


The Joint Commission of the General Convention on Sun- 
day School Instruction appointed by the General Convention 
of 1904 was duly organized by the election of a Chairman and 
Secretary, and the appointment of Committees for the consid- 
eration of various branches of its work. 

These Committees were as follows: 

1. Om Teachers and Teacher-Training. 

2. On Course of Study, Lesson Material and Pedagogical 
Method. 

3. On Organization, Administration and Equipment of 
Sunday Schools. 

4. On the Sunday School in relation to the spiritual life 
of the child, in connection with the Home, the Church, and 
the Mission Field. 

5. On Larger Organization. 

(For Membership of Committees see Appendix A.) 

The results of their conferences, (eight in all) based upon 
a careful survey of the whole field, are briefly embodied in 
this Report. 


The Commission recognizes the vital importance of the 
Sunday School to the Church. Much of what the Church is 
to-day is due to the Sunday School of the past. We recognize 
also the sterling character and faithful service of those who 
have been teachers and officers in our Schools. We appreciate 
the general progress that has been made in recent years under 
the impulse of the great educational movement manifest in 
religion as well as in other fields. We are therefore far from _ 
any intention to depreciate the efforts of the past, while claim- 
ing that the general efficiency of our Schools can be greatly 
increased. 

In order to promote this efficiency, the Commission is of 
the opinion: 


I. THAT BETTER INSTRUCTION MUST BE PRO- 
VIDED. 


1. The more thorough training of candidates for the Min- 
istry for the educational work of the Church is a fundamental 
necessity. A teaching Church is impossible without a min- 
istry alive to educational principles and ideals. Only as the 
Church accepts more fully than at present this educational 
responsibility can the standard of the Sunday School be 

‘lifted. This responsibility rests im large measure upon our 
Schools of Divinity. Candidates for the ministry must be 
brought to realize the pre-eminent importance of the religious 
education of the young.- Hence theological students must re- 
ceive ample instruction in the nature and progressive capaci- 
ties of child-life, and in the adaptation thereto of religious truth 
and teaching methods. The Seminaries of the Church fail 
to-day to supply this requisite instruction in any complete or 
systematic form. The clergy are expected to accomplish, in 
the religious training of the young, what the Church has not 
adequately fitted them to do. [See Appendix G.] This Com- 
mission, urges such addition to the Canon covering the learn- 
ing to be required of candidates for the ministry as will in- 
clude a knowledge of the principles of religious instruction. 

2. The Commission believes that many pastors do not 
fully realize the responsibility resting upon them for the thor- 
ough spiritual training of the young. It is a primary duty of 
the pastor to direct and develop into full and vigorous effici- 
ency the educational agencies of his cure. Even if he delegate 
this work, he is not relieved of the responsibility for oversight, 
or for the standards of the School. Many failures in efficiency 
are attributable to the indifference manifest in such oversight. 
Ass a rule, the great body of Sunday School teachers desire 
progress, and, under proper encouragement, will support 
higher standards. The clergy as a body should be ready +o 
lead in this advance. 

3. The thorough training of Sunday School teachers is 
a supreme need. The teacher is the vital factor in any school. 
There are two parts of the teacher-training problem, viz.: (a) 
the assistance to be given those already teaching; (b) the 
proper preparation of those who shall become teachers. 

(a) The need of assistance to present teachers becomes 
the more imperative when we realize that the Church in her 
educational work is dependent upon thousands of teachers 
whose own secular education has been limited. These, who 
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are among the most faithful servants of the Church, and whose 
integrity of character and purpose makes them invaluable to 
the Sunday School, should be given special assistance in their 
work. 

(b) But such a condition can be remedied for the future 
by the proper fitting of those who have not yet become teach- 
ers. Teachers’ training classes, not for the study of each 
week’s lesson, but for general preparation in the requisite 
knowledge of a teacher, should be widely established. Special 
instruction for such work in local centres is much to be de- 
sired. The ground to be covered by a standard course in 
Teacher-Training has been indicated in the Appendix. [Ap- 
pendices D. E. F.] 

The growth of teacher-training classes during the last 
five years is the most salient feature in the Sunday School 
movement. The literature bearing on methods and material 
of training is rapidly increasing. 

A further argument for the training class is the fact that, 
omitting a few cases of long continued service, the average 
duration of a teacher’s service in the Sunday School at pres- 
ent is hardly more than four years. This constant change robs 
the Church of much accumulated experience and makes the 
training of new teachers the more imperative. 


4. The best interests of the Sunday School demand a 
larger proportion of men teachers. The Commission urges 
upon men of recognized professional or commercial position 
their responsibility for personal service for God and the 
Church, in the Sunday School. We would remind the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew and all other Church organizations of 
men, of the necessity for their personal co-operation in the 
work of the Sunday School. 

5. PARENTAL INSTRUCTION is essential to a Chris- 
tian home and Christian children. The lack of parental inter- 
est and co-operation is the greatest hindrance to Sunday 
School effectiveness. Especially because the Sunday School 
is a voluntary institution, parents must be awakened to a 
deeper sense of their duty. The problem of religious educa- 
tion is first of all a problem of the family. That is where re- 
ligious knowledge should always begin. The moral and 
spiritual training of the home is the atmosphere in which 
Sunday School instruction must flourish. Home religious in- 
struction may be neither systematic nor complete, but it must 
be real and intelligent, requiring spiritual principles to be put 
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to practice in daily life. In every household there should 
prevail an earnest conviction of the power of religious influ- 
ence and of the value of religious instruction in the formation 
of habit and character. Every home should be consecrated 
by family prayer, by grace at table, and a genuine household 
religion. [Appendices J. N.] 


it THAT THE’ COURSE-OF STUDY: FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS MUST BE IMPROVED. 


There should be more ¢areful grading in accordance with 
recognized principles of education. The Church defines the 
general scope of Christian training as “The Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and all other things 
which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s 
health.” It is evident that in framing such a course we must 
first follow the principle of selection as to material, and then 
arrange this material according to the natural growth and 
development of the child. [Appendix R.] 

The following statement of principles drawn up by the 
Commission presents what we believe to be the generally 
recognized order of child growth, and that subject-material 
which has commended itself to educators both within and 
without our Communion. These principles are based upon a 
recognition of child nature and may therefore guide us to a 
true religious training, and at the same time foster that deeper 
unity of Christian faith and service for which our Lord 
prayed. 

The multiplicity and diversity of lesson-courses and curri- 
cula which mark the Sunday School situation to-day are to 
many a cause of discouragement or alarm. But the Commis- 
sion views this diversity with hopefulness, and believes that 
out of it will come those true educational principles which 
are destined to prevail. The ultimate goal is, not uniformity, 
but agreement upon the principles which lie at the root of re- 
ligious education. It is toward such a statement of principles 
and not toward a detailed curriculum that the Commission 
has labored. No specific schedule of topics therefore is here 
laid down, but there will be found in the Appendix to this 
Report suggested courses of study which may serve as sam- 
ples. They are considered to be in general agreement with 
the subjoined statement of principles. These principles admit 
of wide variety in detail, and are no less applicable to the 
smallest school than to that of the largest and best equipped 
parish. [Appendix C.] 


I. PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. (Embracing the Kinder- 
garten and ages up to about Eight.) 


AIM.—To plant in the heart of the child those first truths 
of Christianity which underlie the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, ~ 
and the Ten Commandments, viz.: God’s love, care, wisdom, 
power—which form the basis for inculcating obedience and 
love, and inspiring reverence and worship in the child. 

MATERIAL.—Stories from the Old Testament and from 
the New Testament; stories from nature, from daily life, and 
from the mission field. 

MEMORY WORK.—Simple poems; selected Bible verses 
and Hymns; the Lord’s Prayer; the 23rd Psalm; simple pray- 
ers; grace at meals, and proper devotional forms for home use. 


II. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. (Ages 9-13). 


AIM.—The moral education of the child, the deepening 
of his sense of duty to others, the direction of his social rela- 
tions and activities, and the establishment of moral and relig- 
ious habits. 

MATERIAL.—The Life of Christ in story; the Christian 
Year; the Catechism (elementary); the Prayer Book; Old 
Testament stories (as in the preceding department), but more 
biographical in form) ; elementary study of the Life of Christ; 
missionary history studied in its great characters. These sub- 
jects should be accompanied by the self-activity of the child 
in map and manual work. 

SPIRITUAL LIFE.—The worship of the Church; the 
adaptation of offices of devotion, to the need of the child; the 
cultivation of private prayer at home, and in the Church. 

MEMORY WORK.—Collects ; Canticles ; selected Psalms, 
Hymns and passages of Scripture; suitable selections from 
other literature. 


III. MIDDLE DEPARTMENT. (Ages 13-16). 


AIM.—The building of a strong, devout, helpful Christian 
character. This period includes the years in which the largest 
percentage come to confirmation and personal religious confes- 
sion, or, on the other hand, take the fatal steps toward evil. 
Emphasis is to be placed on the personal life, the realization 
of the principles and teachings of our Lord, His authority as 
a teacher and an example. 

MATERIAL.—Old Testament History as the moral de- 
velopment of a nation; its type characters, great events, 
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crises ; a more advanced study of the Life of Christ; His moral 
and spiritual teachings; the beginnings of the Church; mis- 
sionary expansion; leaders of Christian history; Church wor- 
ship ; typical forms of Christian and social service. 

SPIRITUAL LIFE.—Confirmation, and the Holy Com- 
munion; private and public worship; prayer for others, for 
the world, the Church, the diocese, the parish; for those newly 
confirmed, the unconfirmed; for those who are careless, and 
for the development of persqnal interest in others. 


IV. SENIOR DEPARTMENT. (Ages 17-20). 
[Appendix O.] 


THERE SHOULD BE A CLEAR DISTINCTION BE- 
TWEEN THE REGULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL COURSE 
AND THE STUDIES OF LATER YEARS. 


A DETERMINING POINT ANALOGOUS TO GRAD- 
UATION SHOULD BE REACHED. 


Citeat ell PRESENTS THE “LAST i: OPPOR- 
TUNITY MOST WILL HAVE FOR CONSECUTIVE 
Brey. IT SHOULD THEREFORE COVER.SOCH 
SUBJECTS AS WILL BEST FIT THE PUPIL-FOR HIS 
FUTURE AS A CHRISTIAN AND AS A CHURCHMAN. 


AIM.—The determining of Christian character; moral 
conviction; comprehension of the Divine Origin and Mission 
of the Church; responsibility for carrying on the work of 
Christ. 


MATERIAL.—The Prayer Book; Christian doctrine; 


Church history; Church polity; missionary work; the Bible 
studied in sections, by periods, by books, e. g. The Psalter, 
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Messianic prophecies, the teachings of the Lord Jesus, se- 
lected Epistles. 


SPRITUAL LIFE.—Emphasis upon the corporate life of 

the Church; common worship, fellowship, and service. 
V. POST-GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 
(Either) I. NORMAL COURSE. 

AIM.—The preparation of persons for service as teachers, 

MATERIAL.—The study of child-nature; principles and 
methods of teaching. Sunday School organization and admin- 
istration; synthetic study of the Old Testament; the Life of 
Christ; the history and worship of the Church. 


ie) 


(or) IL. ELECTIVE. COURSES. 

AIM.—The broadening of Christian knowledge in the 
individual and the home, leading to deeper interest in the 
work and workship of the Church, and the cultivation of home 
and family worship. 

MATERIAL.—Studies in Bible history; the history of 
the Canon of Scripture; Prayer Book; Liturgies; the social 
service of Christianity. 


Ill. THAT THE SUNDAVY4SCHOOLAMUSE RECEIVES 
MORE CAREFUL GRADING AND A MORE 
COMPLETE: EQUIPMENT. 

Detailed suggestions will be found in the Appendix (H. J. 
P. R.) We here call attention to certain points of pressing 
importance. The Sunday School should be so thoroughly and 
carefully organized as to deserve and command the services 
of the most competent men and women. Without this, its 
proper grading, both in classes and studies, cannot be secured. 
The scheme of study having been decided, the school should 
be divided on this basis into definite departments, each con- 
taining a related group of ages and classes in which similar 
methods may obtain. 

It may or may not be practicable to afford each depart- 
ment its own room or housing, but it is desirable. The pass- 
age of the individual pupil from department to department 
should be determined by certain fixed and well understood 
conditions. This creates a sense of progression and corporate 
life. It rouses ambition. Departments, if large, will need 
their special officers, persons of efficiency and faithfulness. It 
is advisable to keep the teachers of each department perma- 
nently within its limits, letting classes change teachers as 
they change departments. This plan makes the teacher more 
competent within a definite range of studies and ages. It 
utilizes particular personal gifts, and promotes interest and 
excellence by specialization. 

More particular attention should be paid to estimates and 
records of knowledge and character on the part of the pupils. 
More than mere attendance at the school should be measured. 
Promotion should be based on some accurate observation of 
the child’s advance in intelligence and character expression, 
whether it be ascertained by a teacher’s weekly record, an 
examination, or both. 

All this is emphasized by the Commission not in forget- 
fulness of, but in addition to, the principle that in the adminis- 
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tration of a school, personal character, spirituality, and con- 
secration of purpose are of the greatest importance in the 
choice of teachers and officers. 

The Commission is also impressed with the value of what 
are known as manual, or illustrative, methods which aid the 
pupil in expressing, and thereby in fixing, the fact or truth 
which he has received by oral teaching. [Appendices H. 
and P.] 


In regard to the financial side of the school, the tradi- 
tional policy of self support should be largely replaced by 
what may be called parish support. Children should be taught 
to give to the Church, to charitable objects, to Diocesan and ° 
General Missions, in order that they may form the habit of 
assuming responsibility for the whole work of the Church, in- 
cluding their own parish. The parish and not the contribu- 
tions of the children, should make it possible to furnish the 
school with suitable text books, maps, and other appliances 
for study. 

We note here the remarkable growth of the Lenten Offer- 
ing for Missions, and believe that this movement is one of the 
most important educational factors in the Sunday Schools of 
our time. [Appendix I.] 


ly... THAT THE CHURCH MUST MINISTER MORE 
PAC POSTHE SPIRITUAL LIFE -OF <THE 
CHILD, AND); THE. SUNDAY. -SCHOOL 
MUST BE KEPT IN CLOSER TOUCH 
WITH THE: CHURCH. 


The spiritual life of the child must be considered in the 
light of present conditions. We must so deal with the child 
that the Church may keep her hold upon him when he is a 
man. It cannot be a satisfactory type of education which 
fails to do this. The Sunday School must be the nursery of 
the household of faith. 

When the Prayer Book asserts that the child is made in 
baptism a member of the Church, it not only imposes upon 
the Church the responsibility for his religious education, but 
assumes also that this educational process will keep him loyal 
to the Church. Not only will the sacred literature of the 
Church, the Bible, the Prayer Book, and the Hymnal, be the 
all important sources of spiritual training, but the educational 
scheme of the Sunday School will hold clearly to the front 
the privilege and duty of coming to Confirmation and Holy 
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Communion, and be a constant influence in the ripening of 
character toward that great decision. 

Elsewhere we have called attention to the fact that our 
Sunday Schools are too exclusively served by female teachers. 
The deeper reason for a larger masculine element is that 
during the adolescent period the growing boy needs the fel- 
lowship of his brother man. When he enters the period of 
personal spiritual awakening his nature calls for a fuller spirit- 
ual fellowship. The child is affected by the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the school and Church. The proportion of men and 
women attendant on public worship is fairly correlative with 
the proportion observable in the Sunday School. 

We desire to call attention briefly to some important lines 
of inquiry: 

I. The restoration of Religion in the Home, and of 
Family Worship, is an imperative necessity of our time. This 
may be fostered through the Sunday School; the bringing to- 
gether of parents and children in religious festivals; the care- 
ful organization of the Home Department, and the use of the 
Font Roll. 

All these lead to stronger emphasis upon the religious 
basis of the Home and upon Home Worship. [See Appen- 
dices J. and N.] 

2. The earliest religious impressions outside of home 
are received in the Sunday School. This fact has already re- 
ceived much attention in the Primary Department for children 
under ten years of age. Beyond this age the Church has not 
yet fully realized her opportunities. 

a) The Devotional Forms of the School. 

The school session does not allow of extended worship. 
But every care should be taken to make what worship there is 
suited to the child. 

While the Commission would not undervalue the regular 
use in our Sunday Schools of the Book of Common Prayer, 
it yet suggests that additional services consisting of Prayers 
and Hymns may well be provided under authority of the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Too great attention cannot be given to the music of the 
service ; to the observance of reverent posture and ceremonial. 
Such devotions however brief may serve to increase the spirit 
of worship. 

b) The Sunday School must not, however, be allowed 
to become the children’s Church. The old way of the family 
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pew with parents and children gathered together is too largely 
obsolete. The absence of children from Church worship is 
a widespread evil and must be corrected. 

The Church must prepare herself to lead the child from 
those devotions appropriate to early childhood on to a worship 
in the Church. She does not use as she might her own rites 
and ceremonies in kindling the imagination of children, and 
teaching them the truths of the Gospel. 

We urge the importance of this principle, agreeing as it 
does with the immemorial practice of the Church, and with 
the recognized conclusions of psychology. 

c) The Commission believes that children should have a 
longer preparation for Confirmation, and more thorough post- 
confirmation instruction and oversight than are common. This 
period is the most crucial in the life of youth, and should not 
be dealt with hastily or inadequately. It affords the oppor- 
tunity for the deepening of conviction, the formation of moral 
and spiritual habits, the widening of sympathy and responsi- 
bility, which are essential to intelligent faith and a true citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom of God. 

d) Thus it is not only important materially, but spirit- 
ually, to place emphasis upon the offerings of children fcr 
Missions. We must teach that such devout and systematic 
giving is not alone the service of man, but is also the service 
of Christ. 

e) Finally, the spiritual life of the Church will be cleter- 
mined largely by the spiritual force and inspiration infused 
into the Sunday School. We therefore urge men to see in 
the Sunday School the measurement of the Church’s power 
and future. A devout, earnest, and powerful Church cannot 
grow out of an undevout, indifferent, and feeble Sunday 
School. The two are mutually dependent. [Appendices K. 
L. M.] 


V. THAT GENERAL WORK IN BEHALF OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SHOULD BE MORE EF- 
FICIENTLY ORGANIZED. 


No one can be blind to the great increase of interest in 
the Sunday School on the part of Christian educators in these 
last years. [Appendix B.] 

As regards our own Church, nine years ago there were 
some 35 Sunday School’s Institutes and Associations, while to- 
day there are not less than 120. Since the Joint Commission 
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was appointed three years ago, Diocese after Diocese has es- 
tablished Commissions for Sunday School work. The same 
period has witnessed the birth of a still larger organization 
inter-diocesan and representative in its nature—called the 
Sunday School Federation, counting a membership of twenty- 
five or more diocesanCommissions and Institutes. This or- 
ganization is actively engaged in general work for Sunday 
Schools and especially in an effort to place in the field-a trav- 
eling secretary. Outside our own Church the same develop- 
ment is to be noted. Out of this new interest has grown the 
Religious Education Association, a great and powerful na- 
tional society. 

Your Commission believes that the Church herself should 
effect more general organizations in behalf of Sunday School 
work. We recommend the fostering of: 


1. “CITY OR INTER-PAROCHIAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


Concerted efforts, such as are put forth in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Chicago, prove an undoubted stimulus to Sun- 
day School efficiency. Even a group of parishes, whether in 
city or country, may profitably unite in efforts at teacher- 
training, etc. 


2. DIOCESAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


Every Diocese and Missionary District should possess its 
own Commission or official organization on Sunday School 
work, and should aim to have a Sunday School Secretary who 
may devote his whole time to such work. He should be in 
touch with each school, informing and assisting the rector if 
desired, arousing the officers, stimulating the teachers, and 
conducting or promoting training classes at every possible 
point. He should maintain a bureau of information for all 
Sunday School workers. The financial support of such an 
official should be met by the Diocesan Convention as it meets 
the expenses of other diocesan officers. 

The example of the Diocesan Convention of Massachu- 
setts in appointing such an officer, and in providing his salary, 
is one which deserves especial commendation, and which has 
been fully justified by the fruits of the work in that diocese. 
Where a Cathedral system is contemplated or already estab- 
lished, such an official might well be connected with its Chap- 
ter, and so bring all the childhood and youth of the Diocese 
and all their related interests into touch with the organic life 
of the Cathedral. The Cathedral then the more fully takes 
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its place in the spiritual and educational life of the Diocese 
throughout its remotest borders. 


e IN THE CHURCH AT LARGE. 

We believe that there should be a permanent Joint Sun- 
day School Commission of the General Convention, to con- 
tinue the work of investigation already begun, to assist in 
raising the standards of Sunday School work, and to foster in 
every way the spiritual life of the youth of the Church. 

' This work might properly call for the appointment of a 
general Educational Secretary whose functions might be anal- 
agous to that of the Educational Secretary of the Board of 
Missions. 

If this policy of a special officer for such work could be 
not merely continued in the Diocesan units, but copied in the 
general organization of the Church, it would place the Sunday 
School upon a far higher plane of importance. It would also 
put the Church into closer touch with the educational inter- 
ests and movements of our own day, which would be of no 
less benefit to her than of value to the other Christian com- 
munions of the nation. [Appendix Q.] 

In concluding this Report the Commission begs to offer 
the following Resolutions: 

I. RESOLVED; That the Joint Commission on Sunday 
School Instruction be continued, with a view to the further 
prosecution of its original objects, with authority to promote 
the organization of such auxiliary bodies as may be necessary 
for carrying out the recommendations of this Report. 

II. RESOLVED; That the General Convention hereby 
urges upon the various Theological Seminaries of the Church 
a more adequate training of candidates for the ministry for 
the supervision of the religious education of the young. 

III. RESOLVED; That the words “The Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education, especially as applied to the 
Sunday School” be added to Canon 4, Section II., under a 
further sub-division indicated as (i), The Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education, especially as applied to the 
Sunday School. 

IV. RESOLVED; That Canon 6 be amended so as to 
read as follows: (ii) The Old Testament in Hebrew; Chris- 
tian Ethics; Ecclesiastical History from the Third Century; 
Ecclesiastical Polity; The History and Contents of the Book 
of Common Prayer; The Constitution and Canons of this 
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Church and those of the Diocese to which the Deacon belongs; 
The Principles and Methods of Religious Education especially 
as applied to the Sunday School. 


V. RESOLVED; That this Report with its Appendix be 
distributed and a copy be sent to every clergyman and every 
Sunday School Superintendent in the Church. 


VI. RESOLVED; That the Commission be authorized 
to print and distribute this Report with its Alppendix as 
directed by the General Convention. 

VII. RESOLVED; That the attention of the Clergy and 
Lay Workers be specifically directed to the painful exhibit of 
failure in large degree of attendance of children upon the ser- 
vices of the Church, and that the Clergy and their helpers be 
urged to make abundant provision for, and to the utmost of 
their ability secure, the attendance of the children upon the 
worship of the Church. 


ETHELBERT TALBOT, Chairman. 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 

C. B. BREWSTER, 

C. P. ANDERSON, 

ALEXANDER MACKAY-SMITH, 
EDWIN S. LINES, 

D. H. GREER, 

ALFORD A. BUTLER, 

GEO. W. SHINN, 

S. R. COLLADAY, 

HERMAN L. DUHRING, Secretary, 
PASCAL HARROWER, 

JAMES S. STONE, 

LESTER BRADNER, JR., 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, 
WILLIAM R. BUTLER, 

R. H. GARDINER, 

G. A. ASCHMAN, 

B. LAWTON WIGGINS, 
ROBERT E. ANDERSON. 
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THE ACTION OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 


4 

The Report of the Joint Commission of the General Con- 
vention on Sunday School Instruction was presented by Title 
in the House of Deputies, October 3rd, 1907, by Mr. George 
C. Thomas, and made the special order of the day, for Mon- 
day, October 7th, at twelve o’clock noon, when the Report 
was presented by Mr. George C. Thomas in the House of Dep- 
uties. Resolutions I, II, V, and VI, were adopted unani- 
mously. Resolutions III. and IV. were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Canons. The Report was presented in the House of 
Bishops by Bishop Talbot, Chairman of the Commission. On 
October 9th the House of Bishops sent a message amending 
Resolution I. by omitting, “That the Report of the Joint Com- 
mission be adopted,” and adding Resolution VII, in which on 
the same day the House of Deputies concurred. The Com- 
mittee on Canons reported on Resolutions III. and IV, adding 
the words, “The Principles and Methods of Religious Educa- 
tion, especially as applied to the Sunday School,” in Canons 
4 and 6, which were adopted by both houses. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The Report of the Commission as herewith submitted was 
approved by all the members, but the Appendix was prepared 
by a special committee. For the views and statements con- 
tained in the Appendix, the Commission, as such, has assumed 
no responsibility, but submits it as representing the thought of 
persons specially interested in the work of religious education 
and training. ‘ 

HERMAN L. DUHRING, Secretary. 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX A. 


Membership of the Committees of the Commission. 


1, On Teachers and Teacher-Training. 


Rt. Rev. Edwin S. Lines, D. D., Rev. James S. Stone, 
D. D., Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph. D., Rev. Prof. S. R. Colla- 
day, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Chairman, Bishop 
Lines; Secretary, Dr. Bradner. 


2. On Course of Study, Lesson Material, and Pedagogical Method. 

Rt. Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., LL. D., Rev. Lester Bradner, 
Jr., Ph. D., Rev. Canon Pascal Harrower, Rev. George W. 
Shinn, D. D., and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Chairman, 
Bishop Greer; Secretary, Canon Harrower. 


3. On Organization, Administration, and Equipment of Sunday 
Schools. 

Rt. Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D. D., Rev. Herman 
L. Duhring, D. D., Rev. Alford A. Butler, D. D., Mr. George 
C. Thomas and Dr. G. A. Aschman. Chairman, Bishop 
Mackay-Smith; Secretary, Dr. Duhring. ; 

4. On the Sunday School in Relation to the Spiritual Life of 
the Child, in Connection with the Home, the 
Church and the Mission Field. 

Rt. Rev. C. B. Brewster, D. D., Rev. Herman L. Duhring, 
D. D., Mr. George C. Thomas, Mr. Wm. R. Butler, and Dr. 
B. Lawton Wiggins. Chairman, Bishop Brewster; Secretary, 
Dr. Duhring. 

5. On Larger Organizations. 

Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D. D., LL. D., Rt. Rev. Ethel- 
bert. palpot; ). D., LE. -D., Rt. Rev. ‘C. P. Anderson, D. Dz; 
Rev. Pascal Harrower, Mr. R. H. Gardiner and Mr. Robt. E. 
Anderson. Chairman, Bishop Coleman; Secretary, Mr. Gar- 
diner.. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Full lists of the Sunday School institutes, associations and com- 
missions, with dates of their organization or appointment, so far as 
given, will be found in the American Church Sunday School Magazine 
for November, 1907, or the Sunday School Commission Bulletin for 
September, 1907, and also in the Church Almanacs for 1908. The 
secretary of the Joint Commission has collated from official sources, 
since 1904, a comprehensive list of all such organizations, which at 
any time will be at the service of those interested in Sunday School 
work. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Samples of study-courses considered by the Commission to be 
in general agreement with the statement of principles laid down in 
the Report as underlying a curriculum. 


: THE JOINT DIOCESAN LESSON COMMITTEE CURRICULUM 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
The Primary Department. 
For Scholars from five to,ten years of age. 


Stories. 
The Beginners’ Class, covering two years. 


First Year.—5-6. 
*A. Simple Stories from the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
*T. Simple Stories from the Old Testament. 
. Second Year.—6-7. 


A. Simple Stories from the New Testament. 
T. Simple Stories from the Old Testament. 
: The Catechism to the end of the Commandments to be learned by 
eart. 


The Primary Class covering three years. 

First Year.—7-8. 

A. Stories from the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

T. Stories from the Pentateuch. 
Second Year.—8-9. 

A. Stories from the Gospels. 

T. Stories from the Old Testament. 
Third Year.—9-10. 


A. Stories from the Acts of the Apostles. 
T. Stories from the Old Testament. 
The whole Catechism to be learned by heart. 


The Intermediate or Junior Department. 
For scholars from. ten to thirteen years of age. 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


First Year.—10-11. 
A. The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part I. 
T. Bible Characters; Old Testament. 
Second Year.—11-12. 
A. The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part IT. 
T. Bible Characters; Old Testament. 
Third Year.—12-13. 


A. Bible Characters; The Gospels. 

T. Bible Characters; The Acts of the Apostles. 

The whole Catechism to be learned by heart and studied. 
Elementary Lessons on the Book of Common Prayer. ' 
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The Main School or Senior Department. 
For scholars from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 


HISTORY. 
First Year.—13-14. 
A. The Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part I. 


T. Old Testament History, from the Creation to the Death of 
Moses. 


Second Year.—14-15. 


The Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part II. 
Old Testament, from Joshua to the Death of King Saul. 


se 


Third Year.—15-16. 


A. The Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part III. 
T. Old Testament History, from the Reign of David to the Cap- 
tivity of Israel. 


Fourth Year.—16-17. 


A. The Christian Church in the days of the Apostles. 

T. Old Testament History, from the call of Isaiah to the Advent 
of Christ. 

The whole Catechism to be learned by heart and studied. 

Advanced Lessons on the Book of Common Prayer. 


The Bible Class Department. 
For scholars from seventeen years of age. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS. 
First Year.—17-18. 


: A. The Teaching of the Epistles concerning our Lord Jesus Christ 
and Christian Ethics. 
T. The History of the Bible. 


Second Year.—18-19. 


A. The Psalms and the Writings of the Prophets. 
T. The History of the Church. General. 


Third Year.—19-20. 


A. The History of the Book of Common Prayer. The Creeds. 
T. The History of the Church. American. 


Fourth Year.—20-21. 


A. The Teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
T. The Missions of the Church, Past and Present. 


*N. B. The letter A refers to the Advent to Whitsunday Season. 
The letter T refers to the Trinitytide Season. 
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ll. THE OFFICIAL CURRICULUM OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FEDERATION. 


As adopted after Revision and Referendum by the Majority of 
Diocesan Organizations in Membership with the Federation. Pub- 
lished by Order of the Executive Committee. Outline of the General 
Curriculum for All Graded Schools of Any Size. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
(Until 9 years of age.) 


AIM.—To teach God’s power, wisdom, love and care for His chil- 
dren as the ground for inculcating obedience and love, and inspiring 
reverence and worship, as centering in the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments. 

MATERIAL.—Stories from nature and life. The Old and New 
Testament. Mission stories. 

MEMORY WORK.—The Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments. Short form of daily prayer. Selections from the 
Bible, Prayer Book and Hymnal. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 
(Ages 9-15.) 


AIM.—To establish right habits along spiritual, moral and social 
lines, inculcating regard for law and personal duties, and to develop 
the practice of private prayer and public worship. 

MATERIAL.—Catechism, Church Year, and Prayer Book. Bio- 
graphical Study of the Old Testament. Biographical Study of the 
Life of Christ. Biographical Study of the Apostolic Church. Elements 
of Christian Faith and Practice. Exposition of the Church Catechism 
in preparation for Confirmation. 

MEMORY WORK.—Catechism, selections from the Bible and 
Prayer Book. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
(Ages 15-19.) 


AIM.—To secure definite recognition of one’s Personal Relation 
to Christ and the building of strong, intelligent Christian Character. 

MATERIAL.—Old Testament History, Advanced Study of the Life 
of Christ, with emphasis on the Ethical and Religious Teachings and 
Messianic Character of Jesus. Advanced Study of the Apostolic 
Church. Old Testament History. History and Use of the Prayer 
Book. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 


(19 and upwards.) 


ELECTIVES.—Church History: English and American, and Mod- 
ern Missions. General, Diocesan, and Parish Church Organizations 
and Work. Typical forms of the Christian Social'Service. Study of 
Apostolic Writings. Making of the Bible. Christian Ethics, or a 
Teaching Training Course. 
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APPENDIX D. 


STATISTICAL ITEMS CONCERNING TEACHERS. 


As to securing and training teachers: 
Out of 1056 S. S.’s reporting, 
13 utilize day school teachers. 
23 get them from advanced classes or training classes. 
4 pay S. S. graduates for teaching. 
4 have only the rector or his family as teachers. 


Out of 829 reporting, 


480 have no method of training teachers. 
188 give weekly instructions. 

144 have instruction (unspecified.) 

11 give various forms of training. 


Out of 1077 reporting, 


395 hold no meeting for teachers. 
485 have regular meetings (presumably weekly.) 
205 have occasional meetings. 


Out of 426 reporting teachers’ meetings, 


229 pursue the study of the lesson. 

102 have instruction (not specified.) 

90 discuss business or plans for the school. 
13 enjoy instruction in principles of teaching. 


Teacher-training Classes (as distinct from one for study of cur. 
rent lesson.) 


17 cases out of 256 schools reporting, 
Course lasts 3 years in two schools. 
“ cone ce 
xh “cc five “e 
Shorter period in eight schools. 
Subject of study in 9 classes is the Bible. 
Subject of study in 5 classes is the art of teaching. 


Reference Books for Teachers. 


Out of 1098 schocls reporting, 
394 supply none. 
151 supply Manuais or Magazines. 
524 supply books in one way or another. 
18 mention reference libraries. 
17 supply books occasionally, or if desired. 


Equipment of Teachers in secular education. 


Out of 3170 teachers, 
1316 have had a grammar school training only. 
1854 have been at high school or boarding school. 
504 have been at college. 
257 are college graduates. 
330 are teachers in public schools. 
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OTHER STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Church attendance of S. S. children. 


Out of 908 reporting specifically, 
7 schools have in church 4.5 of their number. 


124 3.4 
oT “oe ci3 oe 23 é - 
5 “oe “oe “é 3.5 6é “ec 
278 t4 ce i7 1.2 “ec «e 
441 a ss 5 1.2 or more of their number. 


100 other schools have their entire membership in attendance. 


Special children’s services: 
Out of 1355 schools reporting, : 
275 schools have no Children’s Service. 
390 schools have a Children’s Service (whether weekly 
not specified, except in a few instances.) 
140 schools have a monthly service. 
550 schools have an occasional service. 
Pupils above age of 17. 
Out of 839: schools reporting, 
192 have none. 
363 report “few.” 
18 report less than 1.5 of entire roll. 
119 report 1.5 of entire roll. 


64 1.4 os 
B2iae a ies de 
19 oo 1.2 “ 
3 se pas e 
3 oe 3.4 ce 
iat ie all or nearly all. 


Method of Financial Support for the School. 
Out of 871 schools reporting, 
596 provided their own support by children’s contributions. 
109 have assistance from parish in addition to children’s 
contributions. 
164 are supported by the parish. 
3 are supported by the rector. 

Subjects Studied in the Schools. 

The subjects studied in Sunday Schools are reported in such 
variety as almost to defy any general classification. The following 
specifications are not exclusive of one another, but represent the 
dominant topics of study: 


Catechism studied Ini i.cctec cnc sesnccieee 452 schools. 
BiplersStudled Ans ws ec. cose oreeeels ev elernecws 366 schools. 
Prayer Book studied in... 03.5 sc esc ee eo 269 schools. 


The Church Year studied in 120 schools. 

The Life of Christ studied in 80 schools (cf. also “the Bible.’’) 

Church History studied in 70 schools. 

Church Doctrine studied in 39 schools. 

Missions studied in 32 schools. 

Principles of. Morality studied in 19 schools. 

The Church studied in 13 schools. 

This summary probably offers a fairly good basis for estimating 
the relative frequency of occurrence of these various subjects in 
Church Schools at large. The numbers representing Church History 
and Missions are the index of a new era. 
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As to Lesson-Systems in use the reports run as follows: 
464 schools use the Joint Diocesan Lessons. 


98 wy N. Y. S. S. Commission Lessons. 
(al ‘ *< Blakeslee Lessons. 

39 ef Trinity Course of Lessons. 

32 fe S Doane Series of Lessons. 

15 Bs BS Gwynne Series of Lessons. 

9 8 My International Lessons. 

5 oe as Dr. Oberly’s Lessons. 

4 sf 6 Toronto Series of Lessons. 

2 ee se St. Sulpice Method. 

13 oe report scattering. 





752 in all. 
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APPENDIX. E. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1. The Number of Men-Teachers is Exceedingly Small. 

For this there are doubtless reasons to be discovered. It is not 
an accident. In the first place there has been a change in the man’s! 
use of Sunday. The man is more largely away from home on Sunday, 
or—at least engaged in out-of-door occupations. There are fewer men 
at Church, and therefore fewer upon whom to draw for help in the 
Sunday School. Again Sunday School teaching is more demanding 
than it used to be. To ask a home preparation of the lesson on the. 
teacher’s part; to add to this the expectation that he will attend a 
teachers’ meeting; then to call for visiting among the pupils, or some 
other special duties in connection with the school, all this is more 
than most men are able or willing to give in the way of time and 
trouble. To entertain or make ar attempt at teaching a group of 
boys for a given hour on Sundays, with no other responsibilities, for - 
this there are some men to be had. But every additional requirement: 
renders the available number fewer. Add to this the disinclination 
of many men to discuss religion, the present “offishness” of the col- 
lege graduate toward organized religion in general and dogmatic re- 
ligion in particular, and you have other contributing causes. 

This difficulty of securing men who can take time to train them- 
selves as teachers is a very vital one. If the Sunday School needs 
capable teachers, it may be our choice will sooner fall upon a woman 
who is or can be trained for teaching than on a man whom we must, 
take, if at all, without training or the hope of it, 

Yet, on the other hand, as the Report of the Commission urges,. 
we need the influence and presence of men in the Sunday School in. 
behalf of the growing boys. An exclusively feminine staff of teach- 
ers will do for our lower grades, but after that the absence of men | 
means failure with the boys. me 

What can we do? First we must develop men teachers from the 
school ranks. The younger the man the more able he is to accept 
responsibilities which call for time and pains. Hold on to the older | 
boy or the young man. Kindle in him an ambition to serve in this 
way. Train him for a teacher’s work, and let him realize how much 
he is needed in the school. Secondly, we must lay upon young men 
of good education the claim of the Church for their help as teachers. 
Every such man should be made to feel that his services in the Sun- 
day School are of greater value than in any other department of the’ 
work of the Church. Young men of the parish who graduate from 
college should be made especially to feel this. 

Lastly, we should try to persuade professional men that the new’ 
standards of the Sunday School are such as to deserve their thought- 
ful co-operation; that they can bring no greater influence to bear upon 
the future of the Church than by serving it in this way. What ought to 
appeal more to a man who has learned to understand and love truth, 
than a group of the “men of to-morrow” to whom he may impart truth? 


2. The Number of Teachers Who Have Enjoyed Good Educational. 
Advantages is Very Small. 


In time past when the varieties of parochial work were much 
fewer, and the demand for social service much smaller, there was a 
larger number of well educated persons from which to secure teach- 
ers for the Sunday School. To-day the distractions and the tension 
of cultivated life make it doubly hard to get teachers of this sort. 
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Especially in the cities the early departure to the country with a cor- 
respondingly late return makes the Sunday School work ragged at 
either end of the year where such teachers are concerned. The num- 
ber of teachers trained for public education is of course constantly 
increasing, but the fraction of this class available for the Sunday 
School is quite small. Our statistics show that the average is hardly 
more than one public school teacher to a Sunday School. Many think 
that the teacher who teaches five days in the week should not be ex- 
pected to teach on Sundays also. 


Evidently the school is coming to depend for its teachers very 
largely upon persons who have had little opportunity for general educa- 
tion. According to reports to the Commission only a little over half 
the teaching force of schools reporting have taken a high school 
course. One or two persons in every school, on the average, are col- 
lege bred. This situation is discouraging from the educational point 
of view. Doubtless the schocls have done the best they could. And 
the redeeming feature is that lessons of character can be and are 
transmitted without much “book-learning.” It is also true that some 
people are teachers by native gift, yet when all allowance is made, 
we recognize that the Church is trying to do an educational work 
with a teaching force very largely uneducated. 


We question whether the Church is really awake to these condi- 
tions. If the ‘Sunday School is to be only a kind of nursery for the 
Church, where children are interested, well cared for, and kept out 
of harm’s way, the conditions may not be serious. But if the school 
is really the Church teaching; if it is to supply what is omitted in 
public school training; if it is to make for intelligent and efficient 
righteousness; if, in a word it is to consecrate the mind as well as 
the heart and will of the child, then we must face far more earnestly 
and effectually the problem of competent teachers. The situation will 
not work out its own cure unaided. The demand for teachers will 
not be less, but greater, as the days go by. We cannot presume to 
command the services of really competent and well educated persons. 
especially those with educational ideals, until we lift the ideal of our 
teaching, and make the Sunday School more of a real school where 
it is expected that religious truth will be thoroughly taught and thor- 
oughly learned. Men. and» women of high ability will not waste their 
time over an-institution which does not contain a serious educational 
ideal. 


The deficiency in educational equipment, of which we have spoken, 
may be met by special training in the sphere of religious knowledge. 
Usually those who earn their own living are more steady and faith- 
ful in their devotion to the Sunday School than those whose circum- 
stances permit them to move about a great deal in the world. To 
train these steadier folk for the special work of Sunday School teach- 
ing is the wisest policy for our own times. They come in the main 
out of the ranks of the school, and are therefore acquainted with its 
machinery, its conditions and its requirements. We can give them 
the ambition to be religious teachers; we can offer them special op- 
portunities for study in this field; we may urge them to fit them- 
selves intellectually for the work quite beyond the grade of their 
common-school education. They will then realize this to be a field 
to which they may devote themselves whole-heartedly and with honest 
pride. Their special training will counterbalance previous deficiencies 
in general ‘education, and the total result will be a distinct gain both 
in morale and efficiency. The ambition te become a trained teacher 
once established, there will be no lack of candidates. Then when at 
last the school is really adequately supplied with teachers, the privi- 
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lege of teaching can be granted only to those who are thoroughly 
equipped. 

This way out of the difficulty demands, of course, that special at- 
tention should be devoted to teacher-training. Those in charge of the 
schoo] must be ready to make sacrifices toward this end, and the 
whole school must be tuned to the ideal of quality before quantity, 
of thorough and effective work on the part of the training force. 


3. The Age of Teachers, and Their Term of Service Are Both De- 
creasing. 


1. It is the conviction of some who have watched the trend of 
the Sunday School for some years past, and the effect of the adop- 
tion of newer methods, that.the middle-aged or elderly teacher in our 
Sunday Schools is becoming scarce. Some of them have been fright- 
ened by the approach of greater demands. But the constantly in- 
creasing demand for teachers has drawn into service the younger ele- 
ment. Bible classes have been depieted to furnish extra teachers, 
and the prevailing type is the unmarried young woman between 18 
and 25 years of age. 

In some ways this change has been advantageous. It is apt to 
bring enthusiasm and freshness into the teaching ranks. The chil- 
dren take readily to those nearer their own age. The younger teach- 
ers are more amenable to modern ideas, and able to give a larger 
share of time to their preparation for school work. It is easier to 
inspire them with ideals. On the other hand, there is dauger that 
we may lose something in the seriousness and force of our teaching. 
Teaching religion is more than question and answer from a book. 
It is the tried experience of the inner life leading and developing the 
inexperience of younger personalities: One may assent at an early 
age to all the standards of religion, and have made also some study 
of the proper and scientific way of presenting religious truth, and 
yet there is likely to be a lack of authority and force, owing to lack 
of the real experience of life, the kind of experience which brings 
settled convictions and definite character. Unmarried women of 
middle age make excellent teachers, but in comparison with most 
young women under twenty-five, it were preferable, if possible, to 
have as teacher a married woman who had brought up children of 
her own and knew the requirements of home life. With equipment 
in other ways equal to that of the younger unmarried woman, the 
mother would teach with greater positiveness and more practical ap- 
plication. Her experience of life would tend to make her instruction 
richer, as well as more pointed. The man of affairs, or the profes- 
sional man, would bring a wider sweep of knowledge and a more 
incisive ideal before his group of boys than the young clerk or stu- 
dent. His position would lend weight to his words in the eyes of the 
boys. Unfortunately it is very seldom that we have a chance to ex- 
ercise such preferences in the selection of teachers. Let us not lose 
the chance, however, if it comes. 

Meanwhile, we must make up for the lack of such experience 
in our younger teachers by a greater thoroughness in their training. 

‘Let us not hurry them into the teaching ranks with crude formulas 
on their lives and an inadequate comprehension of the reach or im- 
portance of religious truth. Character comes earlier in some natures 
than others. Earnestness in life varies much. Let us select carefully 
the earnest souls, and those in whom true character is apparent. Let 
us give such the first and more important places. Let us hold back 
others less gifted for a larger and longer acquaintance with religious 
truth and practice. If our teacher-training aims to develop a rever- 
ent appreciation of the depth and breadth of religious knowledge 
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and if it gives an inviting glance into the subject matter of religion, 
the teachers-to-be will realize their need of adequate grounding, and 
not be in haste to assume the responsibilities of instruction. All this 
calls, we recognize, for added foresight and thoughtfulness on the 
part of those who guide our schools. 

2. What greater disappointment to the superintendent than to 
find a teacher obliged, or thinking it obligatory, to give up teaching 
just as training and experience begin to bear fruit. Yet this experi- 
ence is becoming more and more common. It has an intimate con- 
nection with the younger age of teachers. For the younger person 
is less stable in the community and in occupation. Marriage inter- 
venes, or the temporary home is given up, or better situations are 
sought in some other locality. The term of service in the Sunday 
School of these younger teachers is apt to average from three to five 
years. In other words, just as experience begins to tell for greater 
usefulness the teacher stops teaching. This is a great drain upon 
the vital force of the school. It is doubtful whether a small salary 
would have any permanent effect upon the drift. But it forms an 
additional argument both for teachers of an older age, whose situa- 
tion in life is apt to be more settled, and for a greater attention to 
the training of the younger generation of teachers. If they can be 
brought to a higher regard for the capacity and service of a teacher 
in the Sunday School, it is likely that they will not so readily abandon 
the ranks in which they enlist, or at least will be more ready to re- 
enlist wherever they may find themselves. A teacher with a certifi- 
eate of training would probably be more ready to offer his or her 
services in a new place than one without a certificate. 
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APPENDIX F. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Teacher-training is the most important work to be done in con- 
nection with a Sunday School. A competent teacher may be success- 
ful with almost any form of lesson, while an incompetent teacher is 
helpless with the very best material. It is true that the power of 
teaching is to some extent a gift. The best teachers are born and 
not made. But a born teacher does even better work when trained, 
and others need the training still more. 

Teacher-training should proceed along two lines, first the art of 
teaching (including a knowledge of child nature), and second the 
subject matter designed to be taught. It is desirable that both these 
branches should be pursued before the work of teaching is undertaken. 
But it may prove economy where difficulty is found in securing teach- 
ers to train them first in the art of teaching, and then to let them 
start with a class, giving them a knowledge of the subject-matter in 
weekly classes as the work proceeds. 

A weekly teachers’ meeting of this sort has long been customary 
in the best schools. Its value, however, is not equal to that of classes 
where a subject is taught quite apart from its occurrence in a set 
of lessons. With the weekly Sunday School lesson always in view 
the tendency is to be so occupied with details, so limited to the 
immediate topic as to neglect the sequence and view of the whole. 
A teacher is better equipped for work by studying any subject as a 
complete whole; for example, the Life of Christ or Old Testament 
History, than by trying to get the significance of it piecemeal as cer- 
tain passages happen to occur in the weekly lesson. The older form 
of teachers’ meeting for the study of the weekly lesson is better than 
no training, but it is not the best method of training. It may, how- 
ever, be profitably used to supplement other forms of training. 

The present emphasis on the art of teaching is not beside the 
mark, as some are inclined to think. Correct methods are of course 
not the chief or final aim of religious teaching. But it is quite worth 
while to be able to impart what truth we have to give in an attractive 
and efficient way. Few teachers, aside from the small fraction trained 
for public school work, have much knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of teaching. Knowledge of this kind combined with child study 
is usually a matter of interest, and experience has shown that teach- 
ers are quick to recognize its helpfulness. 


A distinction should be made between the training of a body 
of teachers already at work and the training classes made up «of pros- 
pective teachers. Much more thorough work can be done for the 
latter. Such young persons of 18 to 25 years of age as show inter- 
est in Sunday School work, and give evidence of intelligence and 
forceful, devoted personality, may be selected. They may be per- 
suaded to spend a year or even more in their preparation for teach- 
ing according to the outline to be suggested below. They can de- 
vote themselves entirely to this work. It will stimulate their ambi- 
tion to become better teachers. It will deepen their sense of the 
importance of the work. The whole school will be improved—when 
at length they begin to teach—by their higher standards. It is worth 
waiting for. The ideal of training once established in a school will 
rouse the ambition of younger pupils to take up the course, and de- 
vote themselves heartily to this work. Any school which can estab- 
lish a training class of this sort will be free in five years from that 
almost universal bugbear of the Sunday School, the lack of teachers. 
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It should be the ideal of every school to develop its own teaching 
force in this way, and to cease to depend upon the chance material 
which may be secured in the parish. : 

The various ways by which the training of Sunday School teach- 
ers may be accomplished are as follows: 


1. Reading courses pursued at home by individuals. 

Various dioceses have set forth such reading courses. A very 
excellent and thorough one is arranged by the New York Sunday 
School Commission. Or the teacher may follow the course suggested 
below. 

In such, reading notes and digests should be carefully made— 
discussions of similar topics in different books compared. An excel- 
lent method is to prepare a series of questions covering any chapter, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Parochial, or preferably diocesan, Sunday School authorities should 
arrange for written examinations to cover such private reading, and 
certificates should be issued to mark the successful passage of any 
examination. A certain list of certificates should entitle the student 
to a Teacher-Training Diploma, similar to that granted for class work. 


2. Class work, with a teacher or leader. 


Such classes may be organized 
(a) By single parishes. ; 

In this case it is the teacher-training class of the Sunday School, 
and should rank as part of the graduate or senior work of the school. 
It may be held at the regular Sunday School hour, or at some other 
time. 

(b) By a group cf parishes. 

Neighboring parishes will find this a geod plan. It will help to 
share the expense of the class, if there be any. It brings a helpful 
acquaintance and comparison of experience with the teachers of 
other schools. Such a class will usually be arranged at some other 
than the Sunday School hour. 

(c) By diocesan authorities. 

In this case the class will probably meet in some convenient cen- 
tre and draw from all the parishes which are accessible. The same 
course should be repeated in as many different centres as possible. 

All class work should be concluded by examinations for all who 
are willing to take them, or else thesis work should be offered in their 
place. Certificates leading up to a diploma should be issued for all 
work satisfactorily accomplished. Diocesan classes should set a 
standard. ~ ma he: 


Leaders. 

It is not always easy to find a teacher for the training class— 
especially one who combines a knowledge both of the principles of 
teaching and of the subject-matter. We should look to the clergy 
for such work, but it is not always possible for them to undertake it. 
It may prove desirable to separate the work that the art of teaching 
and child study may be taken by one person, especially fitted in such 
lines, and the subject-matter of religion treated by another, compe- 
tent in these particular lines. It may be desirable to divide the time 
spent at each session of the class into two fractions, the larger of 
which may be devoted to the study of subject-matter, and the other 
to discussion of principles. For the study of the art of teaching it 
is frequently possible to secure some specialist in education, or a 
normal school teacher, or a thoroughly trained kindergartner. In 
default of any real teacher for a training class some one may be 
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secured who is willing to act as leader or director while the members 
of the class in turn take up the lessons. Or it may be feasible to 
arrange a schedule with different leaders, each of whom will treat 
one or more topics. 


Outline of Teacher-Training Course. 


We suggest the following work as constituting a suitable course 
for a diocesan diploma in teacher-training: 

For satisfactory and fairly complete teacher-training one hun- 
dred and twenty hours of class work is not too much. This represents 
roughly three years’ work in a class held once a week. These one 
hundred and twenty hours should be divided among the following 
subjects: 


1. Principles of Sunday School Teaching........ 8 hours. 
Cree OM AStiidve a.c lence wy Gee ee a es 8 hours. 
3. History and Organization of the Sunday School 5 hours. 
Foe Tne: Od PEstanient 1 sc srcrerarcs acne oronha nl acute 25 hours. 
Du Le Wuandlofothe Bible, vie coccinea pcre ares 5 hours. 
6. The Gospels and the Life of Christ ............ 15 hours. 
Near ie SA cisrsand . Chie: DpPIStles es wos crecs esis c lela auscd cess 15 hours. 
8. Church History (Including Missions) .......... 15 hours. 
9. The Church Catechism and Christian Doctrine. .10 hours. 
10. The Prayer Book and Christian Worship ...... 8 hours. 
Ure hee Christian CAT: sees dscns set elcle ci Aiea eee 6 hours. 


To any’ who pass successfully examinations on courses of this 
length (those reading by themselves can be required to pass equiva- 
lent tests) the diocesan authorities should issue an Advanced Diploma. 
in Teacher-Training. In order to encourage a beginning in this line 
those who will pass successfully tests set for forty hours of class 
work, covering to some extent at least six of the entire list of sub- 
jects (roughly one year’s work), should receive an Elementary 
Diploma in Teacher-Training. : 

The following list of books is recommended, from which may be 
chosen text-books for use in the classes above’ suggested, or for read- 
ing courses. It is understood that in so large a list there may be 
pooks setting forth views open to a legitimate difference of opinion, 
not all of which express the ideas of the committee: 


!. Principles of Teaching and Child Study. 


“Sunday School Teaching,” W. W. Smith, 50 cents. (Paper.) 
Young Churchman Co. 

“Manual of Sunday School Methods,” Butler, $1.00. Young 
‘Churchman Co. 

“Point of Contact in Teaching,’ DuBois, 75 cents. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Talks with Training Classes,” Slattery, 60 cents. Pilgrim Press. 

“Teacher and Child,’ Prof. Marks, 75 cents. Revell. 

“Primer of Teaching,” Prof. Adams, 25 cents. (Paper.) Scribner. 

“Picture Work” Pyernal); Hervey, 30 cents. (Paper.) Otis Bros., 
Buffalo. 

“A Syllabus of Religious Education,’ Hodge, 15 cents. New York 
Sunday School Commission. 

“Study of Child Nature” (under 9 years), Harrison, $1.00. Chicago 
Kindergarten Co. 

“From One to Twenty-one,” Murray, 20 cents. (Paper.) Sunday 
School Supply Co., Chicago. 

“Story of the Mind,” Baldwin, 40 cents. Appleton. 

“Talks to Teachers,’ James, $1.50. Holt. 
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“Education in Religion and Morals,” George A. Coe, $1,35. Revell. 
“The Boy Problem,” Forbush, $1.00. Pilgrim Press. _ 
“The Seven Laws of Teaching,” J. M. Gregory. Pilgrim Press. 


Il. History and Organization of the Sunday School. 
“Yale Lectures on the Sunday School,” Trumbull, $2.00. Wattles. 
“The Sunday School in the American Church,” Michael, $1.50. 
Young Churchman Co. 
“Sunday School Movements in America,” Brown, $1.00. Revell. 
“The Organized Sunday School,’ J. W. Axtell, 50 cents. Cumber- 
land Press. 
“The Home Department,” Hazard, 50 cents. Pilgrim Press. 
“The Sunday School and the Home,” F. L. Brown, 25 cents. Sun- 
day School Times Co. 


Ill. The Old Testament. 


“A Brief Introduction to the Literature of the Bible,’ Prof. Moul- 
ton. Price $1.25. Heath. 

“Biblical Introduction,’ Bennett and Adeney, $2.00. Whittaker. 

“An Introduction to the Old Testament,’ C. H. Wright, 75 cents. 
Whittaker. 

“Introduction to the Old Testament,” MacFadyen. 

“Old Testament History,” Wade, $1.50. Dutton. 

“History of the Jewish People, Maccabean and Roman Periods,” 
Riggs, $1.25. Scribner. 
“From the Exile to the Advent,” Fairweather, 60 cents. Scribner. 

“Outlines of Old Testament Theology,’ Burney, 35 cents. Gorham. 

: “History of the Babylonians and Assyrians,’ Goodspeed, $1.25. 

Scribners. 


IV. Bible Geography. 


“Holy Land in Geography,” MacCounn, 75 cents. Revell. 

“Holy Land in History,” MacCounn, $1.25. Revell. 
: “Historical Geography of Bible Lands,” Calkin, $1.00. Westmins- 
ter Press. 

“Historical Geography of the Holy Land,’ G. A. Smith, $4.50. 
Armstrong. 


V. The New Testament. 
“Introduction to the New Testament,” M. Dods, 75 cents. Hodder, 
London. 

“Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah,’ Edersheim, 1 volume,. 
$1.00. Burt. ‘ 
“The Social Teachings of Jesus,” Mathews, $1.50. Macmillan. 

“Outlines of the Life of Christ,” Sanday. Scribner. 
“Theology of the New Testament,” Adeney, 75 cents. Whittaker. 
_ “History of New Testament Times in Palestine,” Mathews, 75: 
cénts. Macmillan. 
“Life of Jesus of Nazareth,” Rhees, $1.25. Scribner. 
“A Harmony of the Gospels,” Stevens and Burton; boards, 75- 
cents; cloth, $1.25. Silver & Burdett, $1.00, cloth. Scribner’s. 
“How to Study the Life of Christ,” Butler, 75 cents. Whittaker. 
“The Man, Jesus Christ,” Speer, 60 cents. Revell. 
“The Teachings of Jesus,” Ross, 60 cents. 
“Life of St. Paul,” Stalker, 60 cents. Revell. 
“Life of St. Paul,” Conybeare and Howson, $1.50. Scribner’s. 
“How We Got Our Bible,’ Smyth, 50 cents. Pott. 
VI. Church History. ‘ 
“History of the Church to A. D. 325,” Bates, 35 cents. Gorham. 
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“Turning Points in General Church History,’ Cutts, $1.50. S. P. 
C. K. Carliom, Agt. 

“Manual of Church History,’ Jennings, Parts I. and II., 75 cents 
each. Whittaker. 

“The Reformation in Great Britain,” Wakeman, 35 cents. 

“Turning Points in English Church History,’ Cutts, $1.50. S. P. 
C. K. Carliom, Agt. 

“Church History, Middle Ages,” Hardwick, $2.25. Macmillan. 

“The Holy Roman Empire,” Bryce, $1.00. Macmillan. 

“The History of the American Church,” Bishop Coleman, $2.25. 
Gorham. 

“History of the Episcopal Church,” Tiffany, $1.25. Scribner. 

“Introduction to the Study of Missions,” Hodgkins, 50 cents. Mac- 
millan. 

“A Short History of Missions,’ George Smith, 75 cents. Scrib- 
ner’s. 

“Modern Heroes of the Mission Field,’ Bishop Walsh, $1.00. 

“Missions in the Sunday School,” Hixson, $1.00. Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, New York. 

“Missions. and the Apostles of Europe,” MacClear, 40 cents or 
25 cents. Student Volunteer Movement. 


VII. Church Catechism and Christian Doctrine. 


“How to Teach the Catechism,” Daniel, 35 cents. Young Church- 
man Co. 
"i Pog the Catechism,’ Ward, 60 cents. Longmans, Green 
0. 
“The Church Catechism,” Newbolt. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.. 
“The Historic Faith,’ Westcott, $1.25. Macmillan. 
“Outlines of Christian Theology,” W. N. Clarke, $2.50. Scribner. 
“Manual of Christian Evidences,” Fisher, 75 cents. Scribner. 


Vill. The Prayer Book and the Christian Year. 


“Teachers’ Prayer Book,” Bishop Barry, $1.00. Nelson. 

“A Short History of the Book of Common Prayer,” Huntington,. 
50 cents. Whittaker. 

“Prayer Book Reason Why,” Boss, 20 cents and 50 cents. Whit- 
taker. 

“How Shall I Worship God,” Butler, 85 cents. 

“The Worship of the Church,” Regester, 50 cents. Gorham. 


Teachers’ Libraries. 


Teacher-training cannot be satisfactorily carried on without a 
teacher’s library. Each parish should endeavor to have at least a 
few books, which may be selected from those mentioned above. The 
whole list would not be too much for larger parishes to secure. 
Teachers may be encouraged to read by selecting one, two or three 
books as a year’s work, pasting a list of teacher’s names in the back, 
and asking each teacher when the book has been read to strike off his. 
or her name and pass the book on to the next named person. In the 
course of several years a considerable amount of literature may be 
covered in this way without much effort. Summer vacations may 
be utilized in this fashion. 

The following reference books will be helpful in addition to those 
above mentioned: 

“The Churchman’s Manual of Methods in Sunday School,” A. A. 
Butler. 
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“Principles of Religious Education,” $1.25. (New York Sunday 


School Committee Lectures). Longmans, Green & Co. 
Trumbull. Scribner. 


“Yale Lectures on Sunday Schools,” $2.00. 

“The Teaching Problem,” J. W. Axtell, 50 cents. Cumberland 
Press. 
“Teaching and Teachers,” Trumbull, $1.25. Scribner. 
“Teacher-Training with the Master Teacher,” Beardslee, 50 cents 


Sunday School Times Co. 
“Yeachers’ Meetings,’ Trumbull, 30 cents. Jacobs. 
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APPENDIX G. 


THE SEMINARIES AND RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Stress has been laid in the report of the commission on the need 
of better training in the principles of religious education for candi- 
dates for the ministry. The general situation in this respect, so far 
as regards the schools of theology throughout the country, is care- 
fully studied in a recent number of the journal entitled, “Religious 
Education” (June, 1907). 

This article states that the tctai number of theological schools 
of all kinds in the United States is 196 and in Canada 12. The tabu- 
lation covers 132 schools. The writer says in general that “the facul- 
ties, with but few exceptions, are giving relatively little attention to 
the work of acquainting candidates for the ministry with the latest 
and best methods of Sunday School procedure, and of preparing them 
for the effective discharge of the divine commission to “go and teach.” 
Four institutions offer courses in child-study. Twenty-five in educa- 
tional psychology and the principles and methods of teaching. Re- 
ligious pedagogy is offered in twenty seminaries; five offer psychology 
of religicn; thirteen a course in the history, organization and man- 
agement of Sunday Schools. Fifty-four institutions give slight atten- 
tion to the Sunday School, usually incidentally in the course on pas- 
toral theology or homiletics. Twenty-two offer lectures, regular or oc- 
casional, on Sunday School themes by extraneous workers. Thirteen 
extend privileges of study to lay students. 

Very few of our church seminaries reported to the author of this 
article, but a general view of the case may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing report of an investigation made recently by a committee of 
the Sunday School Federation, and tabulated by Prof. S. R. Colladay, 
of Berkeley Seminary. 


INSTRUCTION IN RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY GIVEN AT PRESENT 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS OF THE CHURCH. 


The necessity for giving some instruction in religious pedagogy is 
recognized by all of our schools. In most of them it is included in 
the work of the Chair of Pastoral Theology. In few, however, is the 
subject given the importance it deserves, if we may judge from replies 
received from a letter of inquiry sent to all the schools by a com- 
mittee of the Federation of Sunday School Commissions. The fol- 
lowing epitomes of these replies, which come from every theological 
school of the church, will give exact information as to the situation: 

The Bishop of California, Dean of the Pacific Theological School, 
says, “While we have no regular class in religious pedagogy, I include 
considerable instruction upon it in my pastoral theology course on 
the prayer book.” 

From the Dean of Nashotah: “We have no special course (on 
religious pedagogy) here at present. We hope to arrange for some 
in the near future. At present such instruction is included in pas- 
toral theology.” 


The Theological School of Sewanee reports that some instruc- 
tion in teaching is given by the professor of pastoral theology; also a 
short course by Bishop Beckwith on teaching the prayer book. 

The Dean of the Divinity School of Kenyon College at Gambier, 
O., writes, “We have no specific instruction in our seminary in Sun- 
day School work. We have lectures on pastoral theology. which 
touch upon the subject rather lightly. I hope soon to engage a lee- 
turer who is expert in the subject.” 


Al 


The Western Seminary of Chicago says, “We have no regular 
course in religious pedagogy; all that is done in that line is in pas- 
toral theology.” 

The Seabury Divinity School has, for nine years, had a regular 
course (two lectures a week) covering nearly two years’ work. The 
recent election of a new professor of Catechetics and a new warden 
(both of them former pupils of Dr. Butler) insures the continuance 
of its course for years to come. 


In the Berkeley Divinity School, Catechetics has been taught in 
the junior year in connection with the work in homiletics, and in the 
middle year instruction has been given in the principles and practice 
of Sunday School management and methods of instruction. 

In the Theological Seminary in Virginia, a course on Sunday 
School work is given in the last half of the middle year in connection 
with the department of pastoral theology. ‘The Churchman’s Manual 
of Method in Sunday Schools” is used as a book of reference. 


In Philadelphia, Prof. Foley reports that in addition to lectures. 
covering all the subjects suggested by the Sunday School, there is a. 
short course on the psychology of childhood. There is also some in- 
ductive work by topic as “Teachers’ Meetings,” “The Curriculum” 
“The Extent and Success of Grading,” etc., and by assigning to one 
student who is delegated to visit and study three or four schools and 
make comparison, and give judgment in a critical paper which has 
important bearing on the question of honors at graduation. 


For the Theological School at Cambridge, Dean Hodges reports- 
that the instruction for preparation for Sunday School work is given 
in connection with pastoral care, and consists of a series of lectures, 
which deal in detail with each department of the Sunday School. 
These lectures are given once a week during a considerable portion of 
the senior year. They treat of the management of the school, of the 
duties of the various officers, of the conduct of teachers’ meetings, 
of the proper services for schools, and of the arrangement of the: 
lessons. Suggestions are given as to the methods of teaching. 

For the General Seminary, Prof. Denslow reports that a part of 
the course on pastoral care in the senior year is given to the matter 
of the Sunday School. While there is nothing labeled pedagogics or 
eatechetics, stress is laid on the question of right methods. Full ex-- 
planation is given of some prominent methods, and experts are asked 
to present special information. One of the essays at commencement 
this year was on the “Training of the Child.” 


It is to be noted that but three or four out of the total number: 
of schools give any very special attention to religious pedagogy or edu-- 
cational practice in Sunday Schools. “Included in pastoral theology’ 
is the general verdict. But the subject deserves to stand by itself. 
The Seabury course (two hours per week for two years) is the larg- 
est amount of time devoted to the subject by any seminary, and yet 
nothing less than this should be considered sufficient. The future 
of almost every parish, and the future of the Church must be largely 
determined by the educational policy which the Sunday School ex-- 
hibits. The contribution which the Sunday School makes to the- 
growth and advance of the church is too important not to be care- 
fully studied. 

In view of this, it is not unreasonable that the church should 
demand of her theological schools a more adequate treatment of re- 
ligious pedagogy. It is far more than a chapter in pastoral theology. 
It is one of the keystones in the building of an effective ministry. 
We are not unmindful that the present three years’ theological course: 
is already crowded with worthy subjects of study. But rather than. 
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lose in efficiency it would be better to add a fourth year of seminary 
study. Medical science has found it necessary to lengthen a three 
years’ course to four, and theology would gain by a similar policy. 


Certainly nothing less than a twc years’ course (with an average 
of two hours per week) could be considered a fair treatment of so 
important a subject. Such a course might be called the theory and 
practice of Christian education. The first year might emphasize the 
theoretical side. It would embrace at least these elements: 

(a) The Principles of Pedagogy. 

Here, among other matters, would be treated the art of story- 
telling, so essential to the teacher of children, and scarcely less so to 
the preacher to adults. Here, also, would be taught the well-nigh lost 
art of questioning and catechizing. 

(b) The Study of Child Nature. 

Under this head especial attention would be paid to the religious 
processes of childhood, and their periods of growth. The bearing 
of the principles of worship and ritual on the child-consciousness 
would also be considered. 


(c) The History of Christian Education. 

Here the student would discover the real educational ideals cf 
the church; the accomplishments of the past, and the conditions of 
fruitful work. 


(d) Teaching Practice in a Model Sunday School. 

Each seminary should provide facilities for “laboratory work” 
in religious education. It is hardly sufficient that theological students 
should have opportunity to teach here and there in Sunday Schools. 
The seminary should obtain or create a Sunday School to be run un- 
der its own supervision as a model school. In such a school the stu- 
dents would see carried out and assist in applying the principles 
taught in the theological side of the course. They would be taught 
how to teach in real practice just as in the normal branch of public 
education. 


The second year might be more largely devoted to “laboratory 
work.” It would include such topics as these: 

(a) The Adaptation of the Subject-Matter of Religion to Sunday 
School Teaching. 


Under this head would come practice in the construction and 
application of lesson courses, the modification or choice of material 
necessary to suit the varying ages of childhood or adolescence; the 
conditions under which certain subjects are to be taught. 

(b) The History, Organization and Equipment of Sunday 
Schools. 

This topic would be taken up in close connection with the model 
school. Discussions would be given by those in charge of its differ- 
ent departments. Exhibits of work would be prepared, etc. 

(c) The Preparation and Discussion of Bibliographies on Vari- 
ous Phases of Religious Education. 

Such practice would bring the student into possession of the 
literature of the subject, the varieties of views. It would lead to dis- 
crimination and a broader outlook. 

(d) Visitations to and Reports Upon Other Sunday Schools. 

While the seminary was undertaking work of this sort for its 
students it might also, with little extra effort, make itself broadly 
helpful to lay people engaged in religious teaching. The number of 
men and women, outside the ministry, who are desirous of making 
a careful study of religious teaching and becoming proficient in their 
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service to the church in this line is steadily increasing. We feel that 
our seminaries ought to offer such opportunities of study to Sunday 
School workers, and this enlargement of function would not be diffi- 
cult under a properly organized department of Christian pedagogy. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to suggest the advisabil- 
ity of establishing, in some large centre, and quite apart from any 
theological school, a standard Training School for Religious Teachers. 
Such an institution, with competent teachers and careful manage- 
ment, should attract a large body of lay-workers as students. 

It would give much-needed training for diocesan supervision of 
religious education (such as are sought for at the present time) for 
Sunday School superintendents and for’ teachers themselves. With 
a well-organized Extension and Correspondence Department this school 
might easily touch many other centres with lecture courses, or be 2 
help to individuals in smali communities or remote districts. Tt 
would be difficult to find a more worthy or fruitful enterprise to which 
the large sums of money, so generously given to-day in behalf of edu- 
eation, might be applied. 
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APPENDIX H. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN MANUAL WORK FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By the term “Manual Work” is understood all kinds of work 
(mostly by hand) meant to express or illustrate the lesson. Great 
advance has been made during the last few years in the variety 
of forms and the facility of method by which such expression or illus- 
tration can be obtained. All of it is based on the principle that self- 
expression on the part of the pupil is necessary in order to perfect 
and deepen the impression made upon him by the lesson. The prin- 
cipal forms of self-expression, or self-activity as used at present in 
the Sunday School, ray be iisted as follows. 

1. Written work in connection with lessons. 

(a) Simple written answers to questions. 
(b) Written outlines or descriptions used in making a note- 
book. 

2. Illustrative construction. 

(a) Selection of pictures, such as 

i. Mounting in notebooks pictures given in class, 

ii. Finding, clipping and mounting illustrations of all 
kinds. 

iii. Original drawings or paintings used in similar ways. 

[Here may be included biographical note-books, illus- 

trated note-books on hymns, on the Creed, or the Lord’s 
Prayer, etc.] 

(b) Map-making, in connection with lessons, in various 
forms: 

1. Point maps, showing relative situation of certain 
places, with lines of journeys, etc., added (or even brief 
summaries). 

ii. Line maps, giving contours of localities. 

These may be developed historically and politically by 
the’use of colors (in crayon or water-color). 

iii. Physical maps, showing elevation, character of the 
country, ‘etc. ‘These may be produced in colors on a 
flat surface, or worked out in various media, such as 
paper-pulp, clay, putty, or dough in actual elevation. 
Here, of course, belongs the sand table work. 

(c) Models of various implements, objects, etc., as for in- 
stance, a bedouin tent, a sgheepfold, an oriental house, a 
water jar, the ark, the golden candlestick, etc. Such models 
may be made in paper or pasteboard, cloth, clay, paper- 
pulp, etc., and connected perhaps with the use of a sand 
table. 

3. Dramatic presentation (manual only in a loose sense). 

(a) Personification in reading. : 

(b) Declamation of Biblical or religious masterpieces. 

(c) Dramatized Scripture stories. 

(d) Religious plays, as on Catechism. Prayer Book, etc. 

Care must be exercised in all such work lest the religious point 
of the lesson be lost sight of amidst the details of method or para- 
phernalia. To illustrate a truth is useful, but to sidetrack a truth in 
the process of illustration is to lose both the truth and one’s pains. 

Another danger is the using up of valuable time by lengthy man- 
ual methods. The Sunday School, above all other types of instruc-- 
tion, must be chary of its precious lesson periods. 

The expense of manual work has sometimes to be considered. 
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But this item is in reality not a very large one, compared with the 
value of such work. 

: On the other hand, the advantages of manual work are as fol- 
lows: 

1. It makes clearer the teaching and fastens it in the memory. 

2. It makes necessary a more accurate knowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter of lesson, for without such accuracy manual reproduc- 
‘tion is either faulty or impossible. 

8. It offers one of the best means of ascertaining whether the 
pupil has really grasped the essentials of the lesson. The teacher 
can detect by the faults of self-expression where the failure in com- 
prehension lies. 

4. It interests and occupies the whole self of the pupil, body 
as well as mind. This is especially valuable at certain ages and with 
certain classes. Restlessness and inattention are reduced to a mini- 
mum by perfectly natural processes. 

5. It arouses ambition by its continuity and the desirability of 

‘completion. Also through competition. Much manual work requires 
several sessions or periods, or kinds of labor to complete it. 

6. In no other way can home work be so easily secured. Pupils 
are willing to do a great deal of such work at home or even to meet 
the teacher out of hours to continue or complete what has been be- 
gun. The interest of both pupil and parent can be greatly heightened 
by an annual display or exhibition of work accomplished. 

The order in which the various types of manual work are to be 
taken up is of course not a fixed matter, but one to be. determined 
by the age of the child and by local circumstances. The child who 
cannot write is of course debarred from some kinds of work, such 
as the making of note-books. But we may commence in the early 
primary grades with the use of pictures. Picture note-books with 
the pictures mounted on successive pages by the help of “pasters” or 
“stickers” may add a great deal to the continuity of a primary course. 
Written work should be introduced as soon as the child comes to 
write with some facility. Note-books can be brought in at the same 
period. They are even more valuable than mere written answers. 
“Note-books” is, of course, an elastic term, applied as well to loose 
sheets collected, punched at the sides or top, and bound in “cover 
paper” with fasteners, as to actual bound note-books. ° 

The mounting of clippings of Scripture text, with appropriate pic- 
tures or illustrations opposite, may also be begun by the primary. 
The learning of the character and order of the books of the Bible 
by the use of colored paper of different shades to represent different 
groups of books is possible at an early age. Illustrative work in con- 
nection with the Christian Year (with colored paper, etc.), the Creed 
and other parts of the Catechism may be easily arranged for the later 
grades of the primary school. 

Map work will probably not be desirable before the geography 
age, beginning perhaps about ten, and then only in simple forms. 
Prof. Hodge recommends the following order in map work: First 
should come the relief map, made on the sand-table. Then the color- 
ing of embossed relief maps, leading up to the use of paper-pulp. 
‘Then comes the learning of political divisions through the coloring 
of surface maps. On these the historical changes in’ the various 
countries may be developed. Later still, in note-book work line and : 
point maps are valuable. It is felt by many that the sand-table is © 
superior to paper-pulp for all relief work. Elevations can also be 
portrayed in colors on a flat map with contour lines. Manual work, 
if used at all extensively, should be carefully studied: with: a view to 
its proper correlation with the different subjects and grades of the 
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school. It is desirable to avoid repetition, especially in map-work 
and certain types of operation are not fitted for some subjects. Maps, 
for instance, while essential to good Bible study, have little or noth- 
ing to do with the study of the Prayer Book or Catechism. 

It is not likely that all the teachers in any given school will be 
able to use manual methods in all their types. All teachers from 
the primary on should expect written work of some sort, and learn 
to use illustrative expedients. But not all are gifted in map-making 
or in note-book work. In many cases it is expedient to train one 
teacher thoroughly in the various types of work, and then let differ- 
ent classes come in rotation to this teacher for a Sunday each, omit- 
ting for that Sunday the regular lesson. Thus may be constituted a 
“Manual Department” for the school, with a regular system of work 
to be done by classes of different grades, and a collection or exhibi- 
tion of work already done. Such a collection may form the begin- 
ning of a ‘Biblical Museum” for the use of the school. 

The best guides for manual work at present available are the 
pamphlet. by Prof. Hodge, “Manual Methods in Sunday School Teach- 
ing,’ and the papers published in recent numbers of the Commission 
Bulletin by Mr. Littlefield. 

Finally, we may emphasize the necessity of developing a still 
higher type of expressional work in the Sunday School. All that is 
true of the value of self-activity in the learning of a specified lesson is 
also true of the building of character, which is the ultimate aim of 
all teaching. To have the pupil express in actual living deeds the 
truth of life which we are trying to impress is the most valuable ad- 
junct of teaching which we could secure. Certain specific practices 
which put into operation the character principles we teach should be 
arranged for, as definite forms of self-expression adjusted to definite 
courses of lessons. Certain things to be done, at home or in school 
or outside of either, should be designated as a part of the moral train- 
ing which the Sunday School is seeking. In the past we have sought 
te inculcate principles leaving the pupil to put them into practice as 
he saw fit, hoping he would do so rightly and successfully. Rather 
should this practice, at least in elementary forms, be considered part 
of the training of the school. It is equally a matter of self-expression, 
only it is a first-hand expression of character instead of a mediate ex- 
pression of the comprehension of a lesson. 

These forms of self-expression in character are not as yet well 
defined for use in connection with the Sunday School. But the at 
tempt at such definition should be the next forward step. We may sug- 
gest, as illustrations such practices as the following: 

Children should be allowed to designate their Sunday School of-. 
fering, from among a certain choice of objects to which the school 


contributes. 
Gifts of other sorts should be made through the school, especially 


at Christmas-tide. 

The child must be expected to practice worship at some public 
_ service as a part of his Sunday School training. 

Various kinds of temporary clubs should be formed in differ- 
ent classes for the carrying out of beneficent objects. 

Visits should be required of the pupils, either as individuals, or 
in classes, to certain charitable institutions, such as hospitals, orphan- 
ages, missions, etc. Older classes may be expected to take up some 
definite form of social service. 

Classes may be organized, with president, seeretary, committees, 
etc., in order to extend their benefits to a larger number. 

Older pupils should be encouraged to give their services as sub- 
stitute teachers or in training classes. 
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The home should be brought into co-operation in the way of 
suggesting what forms of character expression in its realm may be 
at once suitable to the pupil and helpful to the family unit. 

Many other forms of character expression, along similar lines, re- 
main to be evolved or adapted for Sunday School use. 


APPENDIX I. 


1878. THE THIRTY YEARS’ CAMPAIGN FOR MISSIONS. 1907. 


The thirty years’ campaign for the Easter and Lenten Offering of 
the Sunday Schools of the Church for Missions, which commenced in 
1878 with $7,000, and closed last Easter, 1907, with more than $137,000, 
brings to our consideration numerous lessons on the subject of mis- 
sionary work in our Sunday Schools that should be of present and 
future advantage to all Rectors, Superintendents, Teachers and 
Scholars. There were small beginnings, but there has been continuous 
effort with the most harmonious working together through all these 
years, and these lessons certainly assure us that constant hope and 
ceaseless work along all other line of Sunday School activity must be 
by the blessing of God equally successful. If it has taken thirty years 
to develop and spread abroad the missionary spirit, we must not ex- 
pect speedier results in other lines of educational activity. An earnest 
purpose, strong enthusiasm and hearty co-operation, are the features 
that we should always try to make manifest, both in educational, as 
well as in moral, religious and missionary activity. Then again it 
must be noted that it took years to get the scholars’ attention to the 
subject of missions, and equally as many years to spread information 
on the subject of missions, and days and weeks and months of the 
“stir-up” spirit to awaken enthusiasm for missions; and this co-opera- 
tion year after year, between officers and scholars in laboring for " 
these results has gone from a few thousand dollars to now over one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars in one year’s effort, for the 
spread of the Gospel at home and abroad. 

All through these years, there has been plainly manifest the most 
self-sacrificing effort for the Easter and Lenten Offering; and wherever 
Sunday Schools have thus by self-denial worked together to help the 
cause of Christ, we have seen success, and never met with disappoint- 
ment worth speaking of. The only danger that has been noted has 
been the temptation from time to time to switch off or side-track the 
Lenten Offering to some local purpose on the score of immediate need. 
This cannot be said, however, of the Missionary Districts, or the poorer 
Dioceses. From our experience, the poor and the working classes have 
always been steadfast in holding on to the privilege, between Ash 
Wednesday and Haster, of laying by in store, as God has blessed them, 
something, not for themselves, but for the cause outside of them- 
selves, the cause of Christ throughout the world. Indeed they have 
come from the East and West to teach us. Some of the noblest gifts 
in the past thirty years have been raised in Africa, in China and Japan, 
in Alaska, and more lately in the Philippines, Hawaii and Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Brazil. It has been no uncommon record to see such feeble 
Sunday Schools, in regions far beyond our own country, doubling and 
tripling out of their penury, their offerings to the Master and His 
world work by the Church. 


On the whole, the lessons of these thirty years stimulate us to 
look forward to even greater offerings in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury than ever before in amy year now gone. We are just at the be- 
ginning of great offerings by our young people, who shall set an ex- 
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ample to their elders to devise more liberal things for that great 
gospel work in the saving of the whole world for Jesus Christ. 

We note also at the close of this campaign that a quarter of a 
century back, the missionary publications of every kind and sort that 
we have to-day, were then almost unknown. Therefore now, with the 
new machinery for missions, through pictures, pamphlets, books, maps, 
dictionaries and the like, we are warranted in believing in the ad- 
vent of better missionary work by the children of our Church for the 
coming years than even the noble effort of the past years since 1878, 
when two laymen, by the blessing of God, formed and commenced the 
so-called Easter and Lenten Offering of the Sunday Schools of the 
Church. John Marston, Jr., and George C. Thomas are the names of 
these earnest Sunday School Superintendents, who were at the very 
beginning of this blessed missionary effort; and, as we write, these 
gentlemen still rejoice that they have lived to see the outcome in 
the Thirtieth Annual Offering of 1907 from 38807 Sunday Schools, 
amounting to $137,914,43 (September 10th, 1907). 

As a sort of an after-thought, we have two items of interest that 
should have wide circulation, namely, that the sick children in a mul- 
titude of homes and hospitals have of late commenced with joy to 
use the Lenten Mite Chests, contributing not hundreds, but thousands, 
of dollars annually to this great Missionary Fund; and secondly, what 
is called the Home Department, where the children of the well-to-do 
and the wealthy have been persuaded in the last dozen years, because 
of their inability to attend Sunday School, to utilize these same little 
Missionary Boxes in their homes; and the sums that have come to 
us from such family centers reach an average that we estimate at 
nearly $10 to a family, thus showing that there are possibilities also 
amongst the wealthy children of the Church through an awakening of 
interest in missions, and these same children are thus helped to be- 
come acquainted with both the principles and doctrines of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. In other words, the re-establishment of the family 
altar seems to prophesy that when true religion is really manifest in 
the household, then will parents and children alike rejoice both to 
support the Church at home and the Church abroad to the ends of 
the earth, for then we shall believe without mental reservation that 
the missionary work of the Church is the whole business of the 
Church. and that it is the business of the whole Church to give the 
whole Gospel to the whole world as speedily as possible. 


MISSIONS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


I. The Church for its own sake needs to have Missions in the Sun- 
day School Curriculum, and has no hesitation in making the demand 
plainly. The need is both present and future. 

(a) The Church needs at once the prayers of the Sunday School 
teachers and scholars; it ueeds their gifts and their decisions for 
service in the mission field. Scholars while completing a Sunday 
School Curriculum pass through the normal age of religious awaken- 
ing and of planning for life work. The Church needs recruits for the 
front and has a right to present the question of volunteering at the 
earliest age when it can fairly be presented and at an age before other 
obligations have been assumed. 

(b) The Church will need, in the future, priests and people 
trained in devotion to the world-wide Gospel which Christ gave His 
life to proclaim. It will need in the future workers in mission fields, 
clergy, physicians, nurses and teachers, and their training for their 


‘work cannot begin tco soon. 
All of this means that from the standpoint of the Church, the 
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Sunday School without Missions in its curriculum is a vast missionary 
force unused and almost unclaimed. 


II. But the demand of the Church upon the Sunday School for pray- 
ers, gifts and lives for the mission field, should be balanced by the 
equally emphatic statement that the Sunday School needs to have 
Missions in its curriculum for the integrity of its message and for 
the sake of the children. 

(a) Without the teaching of Missions the message is logically in- 
complete. Its conditions of Baptism are repentance and faith. These 
are universally possible. Ability to repent and ability to believe state- 
ments of fact are inherent qualities of the whole human race; every 
man can repent and every man can believe. To treat Christianity as 
merely a Jewish religion or even a religion for the Oriental half of 
the world in which it started would be to contradict its very nature. 
It is logically a world religion. 


(b) Without the teaching of Missions, the message is incomplete 
dogmatically. Christianity is a world religion according to its own 
statement of itself: “God so loved the world,” “Come unto me all ye 
that labor,’ “Go ye into all the world.” 


(c) . Without the teaching of Missions, the message is incomplete 
historically. The Missionary platform of Christianity, illustrated from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, was acknowledged and carried out by the 
Twelve Apostles. To leave out Missions, one must leave out the Acts 
of the Apostles, and to teach the Acts of the Apostles without teaching 
the similar acts of men who carried on the work of Church extension 
through the centuries, is to end the history of our religion at an arbi- 
trary date. ; 

III. If one were willing to forfeit the integrity of the message and 
to disregard the right of the Church to instruct its children to carry 
out its worldwide destiny, the spirit of pedagogy itself would rise up 
in protest. 

(a) For the sake of the child’s faith the teaching of Missions is 
essential to the curriculum. 

Stephen and Paul, Aquila and Priscilla died long ago, but the 
martyrs and missionary journeys of to-day prove the old story to be 
reasonable. Christian households in Africa and the South Sea Islands, 
meeting for family prayers and on Sundays gathering the few Chris- 
tians of the neighborhood with them for worship, make the Church in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilla a vivid reality. A knowledge of the 
conquering struggle of Christianity in the mission field to-day vitalizes 
our knowledge of the same process in New Testament times, and in 
so doing adds vigor to our faith. Missions are the guarantee of a 
living religion and every Christian convert is a new proof of the living 
Christ. 

(b) For the sake of the child’s spiritual life Missions are essen- 
tial to the curriculum. Psychology cries out for Missions to help it. 

From the very beginning, Christians have found, with St. Peter 
and St. John that “We cannot but speak the things that we have seen 
and heard.” The impression of Christianity on the child must be 
equalled by the training of its expression to reach the lives of others 
—the missionary enthusiasm of the normal Christian. The teaching 
of Missions has the power to appeal to the child successively through 
all the avenues of its nature; it touches the memory, the imagination, 
chivalry, pity, the sense of power and the instinct to use it: it runs 
the gamut of a child’s experience and harmonizes it in such a way 
as to make Christianity the natural and spontaneous expression of 4 
joyful human life. Every child in every Sunday School has a right- 
to this joining of religion and experience with his duty to the world. 
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APPENDIX J. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


I. The Font-Roll (or Cradle-Roll.) 

Il. The Birthday-Roll. 

Ill. The Babies’ Branch. 

IV. The Home Department. 

V. Parental Interest in the Sunday School. 

“How to bind the home to the Sunday School through the link of 
the child and unify the two for the accomplishment of the divine pur- 
pose, is a problem worthy of our serious thought. There is none more 
important.” These are the words of one whose experience in reaching 
the home through the Sunday School has been very wide, and whose 
description of his efforts is worth consideration, even though it be 
under the conditions of another Communion. (cf. “The Sunday School 
and the Home,” by Frank L. Brown, Superintendent of Bushwick Ave- 
nue M. EH. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. S. S. Times Co.) More extensive 
and successful work in this direction has hitherto been done outside 
our own Communion. There is no inherent reason why similar results 
may not be obtained by our own efforts. 

The work divides itself naturally into two departments, viz.: 1, 
that which may be done for the child before he is old enough to enter 
the Sunday School, and 2, that which may be done for adults (or shut- 
ins, or those who for other reasons do not attend the Sunday School.) 

1. Much may tbe accomplished by suggestions to parents as to 
the religious training of children of tender years at home. 

(a) Lists of suitable books for parents or mothers may be left 
with the family. Such books wouid cover child-nature and its de- 
velopment; the religious training of children; the ideals of the home: 
books like those of Patterson Dubois, etc. A small parish library 
of this sort for home-lending, in charge of the leader of the mother’s 
club or the Cradle or Font-Roll, might prove very efficient. It would 
serve to set the educational ideal of the home in line with that of 
the Sunday School. 

(b) The child himself should be entered as a prospective member 
of the Sunday School long before he is able to attend its sessions. 
The family should be looking forward to his entrance into it, and 
come to think of him as already part of it. This may be accomplished 
through what used to be called a Cradle-Roll. Usually some capable 
person is put in charge, who secures the membership of all the in- 
fants of the parish; keeps a record of their birthdays; sending cards 
or other remembrances on the proper dates; invites babies and 
mothers occasionally to a babies’ party: arranges for the attendance 
of both at the various Sunday School festivals; sees that the mem- 
bers of the Roll are introduced as regular attendants at the school 
at the appropriate age. Usually a list of. the names in this depart- 
ment is hung in the Sunday School room, and sometimes their photo- 
graphs are hung in a group. From the desirability of bringing the 
infant early to Holy Baptism, it has become customary in many places 
to enroll the infant at the time of baptism, and to substitute the name 
Font-Roll for Cradle-Roll. Here a record is kept of the date of the 
childs baptism, and on the Sunday of the week in which the baptism 
occurred the child is remembered in the prayers of the Church. Vari- 
ous publishers provide supplies and suggestions for the Cradle-Roll. 

(c) Oftentimes when it is not possible to establish a font-roll, a 
Birthday-Roll may be kept, and the remembrance made of little chil- 
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dren, or even older ones. The object of this roll is to connect its mem- 
bers more closely with the worship and prayer of the Church, with 
a view to develop thus a more real sense of corporate union with each © 
other, and with Him “of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” 


(d) From the missionary point of view the home may be con- 
nected with the Sunday School through what is called the Babies’ 
Branch (of the Junior Auxiliary). This may be easily established in 
connection with the Font-Roll, or Cradle-Roll. It is based upon the 
idea that membership in the Missionary Society of the Church comes 
with baptism. Hence to every baptized infant is offered a little mite- 
box, and the family are instructed to have him deposit in it a penny 
every Sunday, teaching him meanwhile a little sentence prayer for the 
missionary work of the church. Such a branch may, of course, be 
established quite independently of the Sunday School, or in connection 
with a Junior Auxiliary. or a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary (from 
whom further information may be sought). But if the Sunday School 
is to be taught the missionary ideal of the church it is none too early 
if begun in connection with a Font-Roll. 


1. The Home Department. In every community there are a 
large number of persons who do not attend the sessions of the Sun- 
day School. Some confined at home by sickness, age, the care of 
small children, distance and many other reasons. Many are simply 
indifferent and consider themselves too old. 


The Home Department is organized to bring the Sunday School 
with its blessings into the homes of these people. In outlying dis- 
tricts where there are no schools, Home Departments have some- 
times being developed into schools. The excuse which many have for 
not studying the Bible is that they bave no plan, and we recognize the 
power of that excuse. The Home Department gives a plan. 


The Home Department has been in successful operation for some 
years in the Christian bodies about us, and where it has been tried 
and pushed in our own church, has been a success. 


It is simple in organization, like the Sunday School. There is a 
superintendent, and it is divided into classes of persons who agree 
to study the Sunday School lesson at least one-half hour each week. 


Hach class may consist of ten cr more persons who are in charge 
of a visitor whose duty it is to secure persons to study the lessons, 
carry the Sunday School Quarterly to their homes. Each member is 
given an envelope for the contribution, and is asked to indicate on’ 
the envelope whether he or she has studied the lesson each week. 
The contributions received generally more than pay the amount ex- 
pended on lesson quarterlies. The members of the Home Department 
are allowed the privileges of the Sunday School Library, and are 
.given missionary boxes, and are considered members of the school 
(not counted, however, in the regular total membership), but can 
and do sometimes attend the sessions of the school. 


This department brings an open Bible into the home and a plan 
of Bible study for the parents. It keeps the parents in touch with 
the lessons the children are studying. It brings Christian workers 
and others into touch with every section of the parish. 

Many suggestions as to the machinery of the Home Department 
will be. found in a little book by M. C. Hazard (Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society), entitled, “The Home Department 
of the Sunday School.” Various Sunday School publishers will sup- 
ply other pamphlets and material. More has been done in the de- 
velopment of this department by other religious bodies than by our 
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own. The recently-published ‘Handbook on Sunday School Sup- 
plies,’ (14 cents postpaid), by the New York Sunday School Commis- 
sion, will furnish full information. 


APPENDIX K. 


THE CHILD AT WORSHIP. 


In any true scheme of religious education provision must be 
made “for the clear understanding and development of devotion in 
the life of the students. It has been said frequently that the Ameri- 
can people are irreverent and lack the spirit of true devotion, seeking 
entertainment and instruction in religious services, rather than the 
privilege and duty of worship. Whatever credence be given to this 
criticism, the fact remains that we need more adequate instruction 
in the nature and purpose and value of religious devotion.” 

This instruction cannot begin too early. From the simple pray- 
ers of childhood it passes on finally to a thoughtful study of the great 
offices of the church and the literature of devotion.- But running 
through the entire course outward acts of worship should be parallel 
with such instruction. The school that instructs will accomplish noth- 
ing unless it also worships. The rector who does not gather his chil- 
dren for-worship in the church will not have them there when they 
grow to be men and women. The Sunday School has often, and in 
many cases, too truly, been called the children’s church. The result of 
this false conception of its place and character has been unfortunate. 
The child has finally left the school without having established any 
vital connection with the church. We are face to face with the re- 
sults growing out of this misconception. Having done little for the 
child in the development of his devotional life we cannot wonder 
at his later comparative indifference to habits of devotion. It is for 
the church to recover this lost ground. If it be true that the Sunday 
School has emphasized one side of the child’s nature to the neglect 
of the other; if it be true that the child has somehow not established, 
through whatever education the school has afforded him, an attach- 
ment to and practice of habits of worship; if a deeper interest in 
spiritual life has not grown as it should, then we must at once confess 
that something remains to be done to correct such defects. For “it 
is a matter of common observation that the Church to-day exercises 
less control over the masses of the people than was the case two or 
three decades ago.’ 


It is harder to get people into Church; it is more difficult to hold 
their interest than formerly. The Church is forced, let us at once 
allow, to complete with a multitude of other attractions, to face an 
almost revolutionary change in the popular estimate of Sunday and 
widespread social changes—but it may also be true that the church 
is herself somewhat to blame for not meeting these changes more 
wisely. 

Looking at the subject from the point of the child, it is clear that 
we have something more to do than simply reorganizing our Sunday 
School work according to certain pedagogical principles. We may 
grade and sub-grade; we may hang our walls with maps and pictures; 
we may train our teachers to the point of finest efficiency; we may 
use barrels of paper-pulp and carry out our manual work to the most 
elaborate detail, but we shall doom ourselves to bitter disappoint- 
ment unless we do something more. 

The spiritual atmosphere in which the young life lives up to 12 
years will largely determine its later valuations. Careful students of 
this subject would tell us that we have too largely emphasized the 
lesson-book, the study hour, the school-side, and too little appealed to 
the ideas and emotions of worship. Let it be therefore clearly under- 
stood that when in this report we speak of a general lifting up of the 
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whole work of the Sunday School we are not speaking only of a new 
set of school-books, new appointments for school work and better 
school administration, but rather we are speaking of a better religious 
education, and that this education means, as all true education must 
mean, the nurture of the child’s spiritual as well as his intellectual 
nature. What Horace Bushnell meant by Christian nurture; what 
our blessed Lord meant when He said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’—that indicates the ground to be covered 

by the Church in her work for youth. 

Growing out of these general conditions referred to, the follow- 
ing questions have been frequently asked in Sunday School confer- 
ences. They indicate the significance of the subject under our present 
discussion. 
< Which should be placed first, school institutions or church wor- 
ship? 

How shall Sunday School devotion be heightened in value? 

Is it desirable that any changes should be made in our present 
Prayer Book, allowing a larger ijiberty when it is used for children’s 
services? 

Shouid there be prepared and authorized additional offices suited 
to the comprehension of children. and leading on by a natural devel- 
opment to the so-called maturer offices of church worship? 

How shall public worship bé so ordered as to enable it to produce 
the most enduring impression on the thought, the emotion, the imagi- 
nation, and will of the child? 

In considering this question of worship we shall note several 
factors in it. 


1. Prayers and Devotional Offices. 
II. Music as an Aid to Worship. 
III. Rites and Ceremonies; Ritual as an Aid to Worship. 


I. Prayers and Devoticnal Offices. 


A careful analysis of peoples’ ideas about public worship indi- 
cates that prayer is one of its most important and impressive ele- 
ments. It is placed even before music and singing in the list of what 
may be called the emotional elements. In all services of worship 
where the extempore form of prayer is used, there is a very great dif- 
ference as between men in the devotional and spiritual quality of 
their public prayer. This difference is felt not only in their literary 
character, but in the reverence of voice and manner with which they 
are uttered. 

1. Collects.—In services of our own Church there will of course 
be no difference in the prayers themselves, but this will lie wholly 
in the manner in which they are offered. The pre-eminence of prayer 
as an element of worship is unquestioned, and this fact bears strongly 
upon the importance of the prayers themselves and all offices of de- 
votion intended for children’s use. 


There are certain conditions to be observed in constructing such 
collects to make them effective in the highest degree. They should 
be perfect in literary structure because only the perfect is the most 
simple and suggestive. They should be short, fervent, and present 
their ideas in picture. There is no prayer more within the child’s 
range than the Lord’s Prayer, and no prayer more truly realizes these 
elements. The child cannot follow a long and sustained prayer, ex- 
cept under special conditions, and when the prayer is accompanied 
by symbolic action and ceremonial, which then present the leading 
truths of the prayer in picture, as for example the prayers of the 
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Eucharist. For it has been often observed that children are deeply 
impressed by this service when attending with their parents or older 
friends. Commonly, however. prayers for children’s devotion should 
be composed in the shorter or collect form. 


2. Special Offices—The Prayer Book contains our offices of pub- 
lic worship. The value of them we may well allow. They are in- 
tended for the congregation, whether made up of adults or children. 
There is no provision by which these can be modified for a congre- 
gation of children on any given Sunday. The lectionary is fixed, and 
' certain rules govern the use of the Psalter. There is also no pro- 
vision for other than these services on any weekday. Whatever we 
may do in the Sunday School room, the rubrics very plainly direct 
us in the church. Yet the church has distinctly taken the position 
that the constituted offices ofthe Prayer Book are not sufficient for 
every occasion. In connection with, missionary meetings, and at 
other special functions, she adapts herself to the particular need. 
This is not all. There have been framed from time to time offices 
of devotion for the use of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Daughters of the King, and children’s hymnals 
have contained special opening and closing services. All these have 


had at least the sanction of allowed use. They are not known as Offi-. 


ces of public worship. But they indicate the existence of needs, more 
or less public in character, which are met by other than our Public 
‘Offices. 

But while these irregular services perform a highly important 
function for older people and special lines of religious activity, it is 
a question whether this method is desirable when it comes to provid- 
ing for the child in his worship. 


(1) The child does not present an occasional need. but a con- 
stant one. He is part of the regular constituency of the Church. His 
worship should be as truly provided for as is that of older people. If 
it be desirable that adults shall attend public worship, it is equally 
true of children. It would be quite as logical to provide for grown 
people by a Bible Class, with annexed devotions, as to do this for the 
child. 


(2) It is claimed by many earnest and intelligent churchmen that 
the present offices are entirely suitable for the young. The honesty 
of such an opinion is not questioned. But if we could detach our- 
selves from our present attitude towards these offices, and view them 
apart from past usage and familiarity, we should at once note their 
defects from the standpoint of the child. We must remember that 
as life is constituted we cannot secure the general attendance of fami- 
lies as a whole. The child must ordinarily attend with other chil- 
dren. For many reasons this is not wholly undesirable. 

(3) This means that such a service should be in itself fitted for 
its purpose. The lectionary appropriate for adults is not equally so 
for the young. It is entirely possible that we might retain the gen- 
eral form of Morning and Evening Prayer, and by a judicious and sym- 
pathetic arrangement of Lessons, Psalms, Versicles and Collects, with 
fitting commemorations of the seasons of the Christian year, secure 
for children an immeasurable benefit. This method would save us 
from our present temptation to arrange irregular services, which, 
however well-intended by their compilers, are far from realizing the 
devotional beauty and dignity which such services should have. Chil- 
dren are impressed by these things, though they are not able to ex- 
plain the reason for such impression. 


(4) Do we need many special offices? On the contrary, this is 
to be avoided. It is only by constant repetition that an office of devo- 
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tion reveals its full meaning, and becomes part of the very life of 
the worshipper. This law of repetition is the secret of its lasting 
and peculiar power. Still, while this law of repetition is important, 
the church equally recognizes the law of variety. The Christian year 
introduces the varying note, and it is the note of Christ’s own life. 
That life covers the large sweep and change of our human experience. 

The Prayer Book contains, besides the Daily Offices, the Litany 
and the Penitential Office. These are responsory services. In addi- 
tion to these, which are for adults, there should be one or more simi- 
lar or responsory forms of service for children. 

It should be possible for,us to compose such forms, connected 
with the season of the Christian year, as we shall indicate later on. 
Their great value lies in the fact that they furnish such full oppor- 
tunity for the self-expression of the worshipper. They should be 
complete and perfect in themselves, so as not to create the impres- 
sion of hasty and irregular worship. 


{l. Music as an Aid to Devotion. 


The music of reiigious worship must be such as will create and 
minister to religious feeling. It is impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule by which to divide secular music from religious. Some 
of the noblest hymn tunes have been secular in origin, while others, 
written for religious use, have no real religious value. 

A true religious music will find its test in the degree in which 
it can create and foster those emotions and thoughts which enter 
into normal religious experience. 

As Christian worship has gone on from age to age. certain forms 
of musical expression have come to be regarded as more or less typi- 
cal. The Gregorian tones, the Anglican chant, the hymn music of 
Germany, France and England, the more recent popular melodies of 
the Moody and Sankey order, the various forms of service music from 
the earlier and severer to the most elaborate and ornate, all these 
express varying types of religious experience and emotion. Some of 
these have elements of unquestioned prevalence and lasting power. 
Some are less permanent and less valuable. 

“Hmotion has a scale as large and varied as human life itself,” 
and religious emotion has a corresponding largeness and variety. 

The type of the German and the French will differ, and that of 
our own Church will vary from that of other communions about us. 
The popular Moody and Sankey tunes, for example, of the last gen- 
eration, never became acclimated with us, and there are signs that 
this particular wave of musical expression is spending its force, and 
that a nobler, more enduring type of religious music is asserting its 
supremacy. The influence of the present Pope is bringing about a 
much-needed improvement in the service music of the Roman Church. 
And there is undoubtedly coming a new and more intelligent interest 
in the matter of the music of our own. It is probable that music is 
one of the primary essentials in the expression of religious emotion. 

1. The bearing of this upon the worship of children is apparent. 
“The child is by nature rhythmical. The little child moves his body 
limbs or head in response to music. About the third year is the 
beginning of a nascent stage for singing. The emotional effects of 
the rhythmical sounds of music or poetry are what delight the child. 
Bodily movement naturally accompanies the speaking or the singing 
of children, and.action plays and songs are appropriate for the first 
grades. Music may well consume the major part of the hour in the 
kindergarten grades of the Bible School.” * This principle is being 


* Haslett, “The Pedagogical Bible School.” p. 113. 
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generally recognized in the primary grades of our Sunday Schools. 
But the same thing is true with appropriate modifications later on in 
school and church life. 


2. The Choral Service.—In appiying what was said on the sub- 
jest of prayers and devotional offices, we must bear in mind this 
principle relating to music. What is known as the Choral Service 
finds here its origin and justification. It belongs naturally to the 
devotional life of childhood and youth. It was born, like all the song- 
play of children, in the childhood of the race. It is the perpetual pos- 
session of the devotional life of the world. The intoned prayer and 
versicle, the choral amen and response, belong to us by an inherit- 
ance reaching farther back than history can possibly follow. Primi- 
tive worship followed rhythmical and musical expression. However it 
may be with older people in these days, children are less moved by 
what is said in long, sustained prose forms, than they are by' briefer 
forms of prayer which lend themselves to musical or choral expression. 
We should provide for this because we are thus in harmony with 
the nature of the child, and not less with the genius of our own Church. 
And this should determine our course in shaping all offices of devo- 
tion for youth. We have at our command for this purpose service- 
music of the highest devotional value. It is typical of what is richest 
and most enduring in Christian worship. 


3. Hymn Music. This music must lie within the range of the 
child voice. Unfortunately some of our finest hymn-tunes have a 
range that militates against their effective use. In Some cases these 
can be transposed tc another key, lower or higher, as is necessary. 
The popular taste of to-day in music is not of the best. Much of the 
so-called religious music of the past generation belongs to the in- 
ferior type already referred to. But we may safely trust the instinctive 
and purer taste of the child if we give it opportunity to express itself. 
Good music, straightforward and well written will please the child. 
“Choirmasters know that a young chorister will always stumble on a 
badly-written or eccentric strain in hymn or anthem. Their mistakes 
correct, or rather, reprove the author.” Examples of fine tunes are 
such as Monk’s setting of Hymn 41, the German tune to Hymn 48, 
“Come, Thou, Long-Expected Jesus.” The pathos of Hymn 534, 
“Jesus, Tender Shepherd,’ goes to the heart of a child, and Hymn 
535, with its succession of exquisite pictures and beautiful music never 
fails to please. 


4. Musical Training.—Greater attention should be given to the 
training of our children. The ordinary brief rehearsal before or after 
the lesson will accomplish little or nothing. 


There are churches where large éxpense is placed on the Church 
choir, and the Sunday School music is left to incompetent leaders. 
The logical place of music in divine worship implies that the people 
themselves shall sing. The choral service is not a choir office, but 
belongs by right to the congregation as well. This is quite as true 
of the hymns. It is therefore important that the best possible musi- 
cal knowledge and leadership in any parish should be given to the 
children. “The organist and choirmaster of the Church should be 
one of the officials of the school.” It is both illogical and unwise 
that there should be no vital connection between the two. 

This is important for various reasons. In the ordinary normal 
parish the choir must be gathered from the body of the people. It 
is not a company of hired singers. This is the normal and the healthy 
condition. The best interests of public worship are served by secur- 
ing this true identity of Christian fellowship between the choristers 
and the people. It is necessary that the training of the future wor- 
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shipper begin in childhood, if worship later on is to be a true peo- 
ples’ worship. Heretofore there has been little or no attention given 
to vocal culture outside our choirs. The importance of such work is 
being recognized in the public school, and it is one of the most im- 
portant tasks any parish can undertake in behalf of a true religious 
education. If we do this as earnestly as it deserves, and with our 
best skill, our efforts will show a worthy result in the future wor- 
ship of the Church. Be it remembered that the choral service is es- 
sentially the people’s service, that music is the immemorial language 
of worship, that hymns and canticles and versicles and responsories 
are the rhythmic expression of aspiration and prayer. These appeal 
to the child. Simple yet noble anthems, the choral Litany, the music 
of the Creed, the Sanctus, the Sursum Corda, the Gloria in Excelsis 
—these with worthy and noble hymn-music, the fitting commemora- 
tion of great festivals, the reverence and solemnity of Good Friday 
—all indicate the possibilities that lie before us. 

A recent writer. has suggested the following list of hymns, keep- 
ing in view “not only the range of the child’s thought, but also the 
subject-matter and educational value of the hymns.” This list omits 
other hymns equally useful, however, but these will, at least, prove 
suggestive to those who are responsible for ordering the worship of 
the Sunday School. 

Hymns suitable for the Primary Department (7 years to 10 or 11 
years).—11, 49, 58, 65, 112, 254, 412, 438, 452, 516, 534, 535, 538, 540, 
544, 553, 560, 562, 563, 567. 

Hymns suitable for the Main School (above 11 years).—12, 90, 
91, 110, 148, 261, 319, 375, 383, 395, 418, 491, 506, 507, 509, 521, 542, 568. 

5. Musical Accompaniment.—Following the custom of the public 
school the organ or piano is often used to accompany movements 
and changes in the Sunday School room. The tendency to vapid and 
meaningless march music as it is often heard in the day school, must 
be avoided. 

It is one of the singular misconceptions of many choirmasters 
and organists, to think that processional hymns must be played in 
military marching time. On the contrary, the military march has no 
place whatever in ecclesiastical processions. The choir is not a cadet 
corps. By the same law the Sunday School is not a military organi- 
zation, nor is it the public school. The march music, if used, must be 
reverent and noble, and wholly free from superficial jingle, and its 
movement must be much slower than is commonly heard in the public 
school. If it does not foster reverence and dignity and beauty, it has 
no place and is better left out. 

Preludes and postludes have their own special use and value, 
but they are worse than useless if they are not calculated to prepare 
for worship in the one case, and in the other to confirm and deepen 
the impressions left by worship. 


Ill. Ritual as an Aid to Worship; Rites and Ceremonies. 


The principles underlying ritual show that it is not something 
connected with any one form of religion. “It is the spontaneous crea- 
tion of religious emotion,’ and as such is as old as religion. “The 
expression of emotion through ritual has an important value. The 
symbolic value of the ritual, added to the fact that the motor (moving) 
accompaniment of an idea helps to impress the idea and keep it in 
mind, is sufficient explanation of the survival of ritual.’”* The ritual 
of the kindergarten, we understand. But there is no less importance 
attaching to ritual during the succeeding stages of childhood and 





*Hylan, “Public Worship,” page 72. 
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youth. The overwhelming emphasis upon the school side of the 
child’s nature has hitherto led to the neglect of worship. This will 
be apparent the moment we analyze the child’s thought of Sunday 
and its use. 


In this the first place is that occupied by the Sunday School. 
The school represents a lesson, a teacher, a library book, Christ- 
mas and other festivities, picnics, excursions, and other features 
of varying sorts. In other words, the popular connection of the child 
does not identify Sunday with Church worship, but with Sunday 
School, and the Sunday School is not identified with worship, but has 
its affiliation along quite other lines. 


One of the most distinguished Bishops of our Church, in an ad- 
dress on the Church as a factor in personal religious development of 
children, asks: ‘Given a child in whom is developing a personal re- 
ligious life through the consciousness of God and the study of the 
Bible, what place has the Church in filling out the character?” After 
referring to the Church as an actual organic institution of which the 
child is a member, with a share in her historic life. her traditions and 
faith, he proceeds to remark: “Thus far, however, the boy has not 
had the confident assurance that he is as yet in and of the Church. 
His parents are in the Church, the minister, and older people who go 
to the Lord’s Supper are, but where is he? Is he looking upon the 
Church from without, or is he really a part of her very life? ... With- 
out the Church, how long would the teaching and preaching of Chris- 
tian truth endure?’ He deprecates leaving the child outside the 
offices of worship, and putting him in touch cnly with the teaching 
departments of Church life. 


However excellent this may be, it does not alone meet the neces- 
sities of the case. He then says: “Great as is the influence of worthy 
preaching to children, I am not sure that the influence of worthy 
forms of worship is not greater. In our reaction against the abuses 
of teaching by the rites and ceremonies of the Church, we do not 
begin to realize the worth ard power of these rites and ceremonies 
in kindling the imagination of children and teaching them the truths 


of the Gospel....Is it not time to take up some of the once dis- 
carded beauties? Children will appreciate them if their elders do 
not; the restrained use of symbols and sacraments. ... Why not make 


the best use of the suggestion of Christian truth in glass, ornament, 
and mural painting; the glorious voice of organ, with uplifting anthem 
and massive hymn, the response of minister and people; the common 
prayer, and even the Litany, for child nature has its minor as well 
as its major key. Then through action, words and impression the 
child’s imagination is kindled, as through teaching and preaching the 
reason is roused, and thought and sentiment combine to create the 
fibre of Christian character.” Bearing in mind this broad and com- 
prehensive statement, it should be possible for the Church to pre- 
pare herself to meet the whole subject under our consideration more 
wisely and effectively than she seems to have done. We notice first: 


1. The Importance of Ritual—It is not necessary that ritual 
should be excessive and elaborate. There is happily in our Church 
a large and catholic spirit which recognizes differences of tempera- 
ment and varying points of view. This catholicity of spirit is not 
owing to & good-natured indifference, nor does it mean that ritual has 
no significance in worship. On the contrary, it is directly based upon 
the profound conviction that ritual is the outward expression and 
form of an inward spirit or emotion which has “created it.” But this 
emotion will be stronger in some than in others. It will vary in the 
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degrees of its expression, and yet throughout all its manifestation it 
will be always the expression of those deep religious emotions which 
show themselves in cutward symbol and rite and ceremony. 

While therefore the degree of ritual must vary, and wisely, because 
the Church must be all-embracing, yet it is pre-eminently important 
that each act of worship should be ordered with utmost reverence, 
and with such distinctness and earnestness as will make it, no mat- 
ter how familiar it may be to those who conduct the service, thor- 
oughly real and living to the child. 


Children should be carefully instructed as to the meaning of the 
services which they may be called to attend, so that they may take 
their part intelligently, whether it be the office of Morning or Evening 
Prayer, the Litany, or the service of the Holy Communion. This in- 
struction should cover all the appointments of the service, the vest- 
ments of ministers, the various parts of the church, the sanctuary, 
the choir, the proper conduct of the service, the postures of ministers 
and people, and the share of each in the worship. If special services 
are ordered at any time, such as those appropriate for Christmas, 
Epiphany, Palm Sunday, Good Friday or Easter, too great care can- 
not be given to making children thoroughly acquainted with the mean- 
ing of each rite and ceremony. It must be remembered that in each 
case the emotion to be created by the service is a religious emotion, 
and not one of mere entertainment. “The effective employment of 
symbolical usages must, then, be prescribed by some educative pro- 
cess that shall make them intelligible and meaningful.” 

2. Rites and Ceremonies.—The question of devotional offices 
adapted to the use and understanding of the child has been already 
discussed. 


(1) The emphasis at this point is put upon the fact that public 
worship must supply what the school cannot. In other words, we 
should reverse the relation which has heretofore held between the 
Sunday School and the Church worship. Hitherto the child has placed 
the school first. Hereafter we should put the emphasis on worship. 
This does not mean the neglect of the educational value of the school. 
Rather, it affirms and enlarges it. For all education in spiritual 
truth must find its reason and authority not in the text-book, but in 
the spiritual nature of the child. And this spiritual nature develops in 
worship. 

(2) What Rites and Ceremonies shall we provide for the Child? 
—We have already referred to the character of our present Prayer 
Book offices, and said that something beyond what these supply is 
needed. ; 


Old and young together in worship. It is without question de- 
sirable to have the children in the church at the main services of 
worship. “The family is the ideal; the common worship of old and 
young; the sermon so clear and simple that from it the youth catches 
some suggestions of inspiration, perhaps by a story, some fire of en- 
thusiasm; while the older people beside him are kindled with a 
deeper love for God and a fuller sense of duty toward the youth.” 

Very true, but this can only be secured in large measure by bring- 
ing about the revival of the old custom of the family gathered in 
church as a family, and the general attendance of the children of a 
parish. Again. such a service with its message and inspiration for 
the child presupposes the preacher not only in sympathy with child- 
hood, but possessed of that remarkable and uncommon power of 
touching at the same time both old and young. And this is a power 
that has belonged to but few men. Some of our greatest preachers 
have lacked it to a conspicuous degree. It means a ministry both 
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rarely gifted and splendidly trained. It is an ideal picture, but one 
that has never probably been realized, and is not likely to be in any 
such degree as is necessary to answer present needs. 

It is possible of course to secure a limited measure of such at- 
tendance. Children do sometimes come with their parents to Morning 
Prayer and to the celebration of the Holy Communion. And of these 
two services the latter is in all probability the more impressive be- 
cause of its greater solemnity, its beauty and movement, its greater 
appeal to the interest and emotions of the child. 


Ill. Children’s Services. 


These would seem to be demanded because it is manifestly im- 
possible to secure as full an attendance of the young in any other 
way. The practice of the Roman Church clearly shows her judgment 
as to the necessity for such separate services. What she calls the 
“Children’s Mass” is, wherever it is held, the service of obligation for 
children. It is not merely a brief prelude to a school session, but 
stands complete in itself, a service of separate dignity and authority. 
It exalts the function of worship. And herein lies its value. It di-. 
rectly aims to cultivate the sense of reverence. It teaches through 
illustration, through symbol, through suggestion. 

The bearing of this on the question before us is clear. The ques- 
tion is not whether such a celebration of the Eucharist is to be en- 
couraged in our own Church. That is quite beside the mark. 

The point is that some definite effort should be made to bring 
forward the attendance of children at some service of public wor- 
ship, and that such worship should be in and of itself a complete 
service, having its own authority, its own place and dignity in the 
life of the child, not a mere attachment to something else, fragmentary 
and irregular in observance. It must be full and beautiful and fit, 
with power to teach in itself through illustration, through the inter- 
ested self-expression of the child-worshipper, through symbol, through 
suggestion. 

“For us a religion that did not concern itself with right and 
wrong would be no religion at all.’ Equally a religion that did not 
concern itself with knowledge and truth would be no religion at all. 
Coming at religion from the side of knowledge and duty we may miss 
worship; coming at it from the side of worship only, we may under- 
value the other elements in it. Modern education has been in dan- 
ger of starving the spiritual nature of the child in its eagerness to 
meet the need of his intellectual nature, because with the insistence 
that public education shall have nothing to do with religious teaching, 
came an inevitable loss of balance. The problem before us is, there- 
fore, how to restore this balance. How shall we bring into the lives 
of the children of this modern world a deeper, wiser and richer mia- 
istry? In other words, how shall the Church help to meet and answer 
the full round of the child’s nature? How shall we give the sort of 
education defined by Jesus Christ? 

General Suggestions. 

If we ask what steps might be taken in applying the general 
principles so far discussed the following are suggested: 

1. There should be prepared special services or Offices, to be 
used in promoting the devotional life of children. These should be 
appropriate for use in the church, and also available for Sunday 
Schools. 

2. Such Offices should be framed with a view to the order of 
the Christian year. 
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{1) This may be accomplished by framing a number of Offices, 
each appropriate to its season; or 

(2) One Office may be so framed as to allow the introduction or 
a variable element, the rest of this Office remaining fixed. 

(3) If the latter method be followed, the variable element should 
consist of something much fuller than can be secured by the use 

of a mere collect or hymn. For this purpose there is an exhaustless 
supply of material in the way of: Antiphons, Responsories, Litile 
Gospels, Lessons, Psalms, Collects. 

(4) Such Offices would allow the richest use of the service-music 
of the Church, as well as her finest hymn-music. 

38. The present offices of Morning and Evening Prayer can only 
be made useful for such a purpose by providing an enriched lection- 
ary; additional selections of Psalms, and a more satisfactory varia- 
ble element. 
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APPENDIX _L. 


THE TRAINING OF THE YOUNG COMMUNICANT. 


This subject is intimately related to the whole question of the 
child at worship. The report of the commission calls attention to the 
fact that “children should. have a longer preparation for confirma- 
tion, and more thorough post-confirmation instruction and oversight 
than are common. This period is the most crucial in the life of youth, 
and should not be dealt with hastily or inadequately. 


In discussing the subject of the child at worship, attention was 
called to the importance of fuller and wiser provision for meeting 
the spiritual nature, and the mistake of attempting to do this by 
the meagre devotion of the school session, and an ignorant and ill- 
adjusted Church service. What is needed is something far more vital 
than what we have yet done. “This means more than instructing 
children in doctrine, more than repressing their immature impulses. 
more than inducing them to imitate the religious habits of their 
elders—it means the skillful feeding and nurture of the life of the 
Spirit. The child is to grow up a Christian in a positive sense. Life 
must be made to mean to him Christian life. This is as far as could 
well be from all forcing of religious emotion, all precocity—the child 
must find religion a constant feature of his environment.’* When 
we welcome the child in holy baptism into the larger and all-embrac- 
ing fellowship of God’s family, it should mean that we are as a Church 
prepared to meet his childhood with all possible provision for its child- 
hood need. Bearing this thought in mind, let us note: 


I. The Preparation for Confirmation. 


(1) The time given to this is tcc often very brief. A period of a 
month or six weeks, with imperfectly arranged instructions, cannot 
be sufficient either in time or in the character of the instruction given. 
It is no doubt true that a more or less competent instruction has been 
given in the Sunday School, but this cannot take the place of the 
pastor’s teaching, however excellent it may have been. The pre- 
confirmation period is one in which the fellowship between pastor 
and child is naturally intensified. It is more than simply a term for 
catechetical teaching of certain facts and doctrines. It is, so to speak, 
a time of personal fellowship, of confidence, of mutual faith and hope 
and expectancy, and the preparation period must be long enough to 
let this experience come to its natural and healthy growth. To crowd 
this time of spiritual gestation into a few hurried weeks of no less 
hurried instruction, is to rob it of its peculiar significance. The child 
has just as clear a right to get the child interpretation of religious 
life and truth as the man has to get his adult conception. And the 
truer this interpretation is to his thcught, the firmer and clearer will 
the man’s faith be. 

Give time to this work therefore. It cannot be rushed through 
by ill-considered. hasty instructions. 

(2) It is desirable that the schedule of visitation in each diocese 
be announced long enough in advance to allow for several months, 
at least three months, of preparation. 

Yet even without such long notification, the careful pastor will 
not leave the work of preparation till he receives such notice from 
his Bishop. 

A record of children of confirmation age should be carefully kept, 


*Coe’s “Religion of a Mature Mind.” 
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and the subject itself should be held in view and spoken of from 
time to time. 


Il. First Communion. 


It is a common custom to give the first communion on the day 
of confirmation. Where the preparation has been long and _ thor- 
ough, involving the deepest possibie fellowship and insight into spir- 
itual truth, this may be wise. But it may be questioned if, even then, 
such a combination of the two great services is desirable. The two 
services are quite different in their accent: 

(1) Confirmation is the public assumption of the vows of holy 
baptism. This combination of baptism with confirmation is the nat- 
ural and impressive fact. It is the bringing together of infancy and 
youth, the conscious assumption by youth of the unconscious vows of 
infancy. This union, under the influence and benediction of the Holy 
Spirit is what makes, or should make, the day of confirmation stand 
apart in a kind of solitary beauty through all coming years. 

(2) First communion is the time when the young soul enters 
into the inner fellowship and communion of the Church. It is wise 
to invest this day with every possible element of spiritual power and 
sympathy. It should stand apart, a day that transfigures the Chris- 
tian life with a new light and meaning. In some parishes a certain 
day is set apart, and observed from year to year as the festival cf 
the first communion. But however this may be, a special and separate 
preparation for the first communion, following their confirmation, will 
be found helpful to the spiritual life of children. Rites and cere- 
monies are possessed of a certain living power when properly used, 
and there is nothing that can in reality take their place. They are 
as distinct and definite in their relation to religion as the painted 
canvas and sculptured marble are in the sphere of art. They are for 
us to use in their spirit, and childhood never relinquishes their 
memory when they have become part of its life. “Would you have 
Christian experience come of age? Then give it a childhood and 
youth.” 


II. The Eucharist. 


It is because of its very simplicity that the Holy Communion 
should mean much to the child. No child old enough to realize the 
simple story of our Saviour’s life can fail to enter into the meaning 
of this service. It is, of all our services of worship, at once the most 
ancient, the universal, the simplest, the most symbolic. The young 
Communicant should be kept in touch with it. 

(1) It is to be feared that “in our reaction against the abuses 
of teaching by the rites and ceremonies of the Church,’ we have 
given a severe and mistaken interpretation, too often, of these rites 
_and ceremonies. It is impossible, when we recall the institution of 
our Lord’s Supper, to throw about it a cold and formal atmosphere. 
We have treated it as if it were a service for adults, and forgotten that 
it is, in truth. the simplest picturing forth in word and symbolic act cf 
that love which gathered children to its heart. 

There is something abnormal, therefore, in a congregation gath- 
ered for the Holy Communion in which the young are conspicuously 
absent. 

(2) Every care should te taken to keep the young communicant 
in touch with the altar. This will be accomplished more easily by 
encouraging the stated corporate communion of the confirmation 
class, by’ setting apart days for special observance by Guilds, Brother- 
hoods, the Sunday School; by making specific effort to secure attend- 
ance of parents and god-parents with their children; in other words, 
by emphasizing the truth of fellowship, of sympathy, of brotherhood, 
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for which the Eucharist stands. We too often treat the Eucharist 
as something primarily related to the inner and solitary experience 
of the soul. This is in a sense true. But it is far more than this. 
It is the one highest expression of the common faith and common 
hope of the whole body of the Church. 

This emphasizes the following points: 

1. The custom of the Cerporate Communion of a Guild; a Broth- 
erhood; the officers and pupils of the Sunday School; bears witness 
to their common life. 

2. The teacher who brings his scholars with him to the Holy 
Communion is doing one of the most important things possible for 
the strengthening of that scholar’s faith and his loyalty to Christ 
and the Church. 

8. Even before children have been confirmed the earnest teacher 
should watch for any sign of growing interest. “Invite the child to 
accompany you to an early celebration. In a brief and loving instruc- 
tion prepare him to understand and follow the Prayer Book service. 
.... It is better that a child’s first ideas of the Holy Eucharist 
should come to him from a devout mother or teacher than from other 
children.’’* 

4. The use of manuals of devotion is a question on which we 
meet a large variety of opinions. What the Vade Mecum is to the 
Clergy that a manual of devotion may be to the communicant. These 
are not, of course, put forth on the authority of the Church. But the 
experience of too many earnest and devout Christians is in favor 
of their use for us to doubt their importance. Such manuals, with 
simple instructions and wisely written devotions, illustrated in such 
a way as to enhance and enrich their instructive religious value, would 
no doubt be of great use to many an earnest rector in dealing with 
his children and those newly confirmed. It is a happy change from 
the old days when the church doors were locked from Sunday to 
Sunday to the present. But with the open church should come its 
use as a place for private devotion. And the development of these 
habits of prayer and reverent thought might well be furthered by 
such manuals. 


*Butler’s “Churchman’s Manual of Methods,” page 140. 
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APPENDIX M. 


THE DEVOTIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The Sunday School teacher sustains a peculiar relation to his 
children. Elsewhere attention is called to the work of teacher-train- 
ing. That training must be as thorough as can be made on the in- 
tellectual side. But this alone is not enough. What distinguishes his 
work from that of other teachers is the spiritual element. We do 
not mean that religion and knowledge are disconnected, but rather, 
that in Sunday School teaching knowledge is fused by spiritual emo- 
tion. All knowledge is there made sacred. Truth is filled with spirit- 
ual meaning. Faith in God must be as real to him as love of coun- 
try is real to a patriot. Said one layman of another, who was super- 
intendent of a Sunday School: “His Sunday School is full of reverence 
ps devotion. It cannot help being to, because he is. They all feel 
j gd 

(1) This spiritual character of the teacher’s life must come 
through prayer. ‘Prayer is the heart of religion.” It means not so 
much the asking of specific things as the sense of fellowship, of com- 
munion, the sense of God’s presence everywhere, in all things, with 
us, in the hearts of our children. It is, so to speak, the looking at 
‘life through the eyes of God. This leads our life up. It simplifies our 
faith. It puts us into deeper sympathy with the child. It makes 
more real to us the worship of the Church. It makes us sensitive 
to the doubt, the trouble, the ignorance, the mystery, the impulsive- 
ness of the child, and our own faith is enriched and made more robust 
and dependable. 

(2) The teacher will recognize his obligation to the Divine Mas- 
ter to labor for the welfare.of others. Not only is it an obligation 
but a high privilege. Then he will believe implicitly the truths he 
undertakes to teach his class. To teach anything clearly we must 
first hold it with a firm, intellectual grasp, but to teach Christian 
truth effectively there must be also the love of that truth. This love 
of truth, this privilege of bearing witness to it has always been the 
secret of noble service to Christ and to our fellow-man. 

(3) Another element in the teacher’s consecration may be men- 
tioned, and that is a deep sympathy and strong affection for the 
members of his class. There is great power simply in showing an 
interest in the welfare of others, but when that interest is made so 
deep and so real that it becomes sympathy and affection the teacher 
wields what has been well called a heart power to help others walk 
with him in the way of the divine life. 

(4) Then the teacher will learn that things become more real to 
us the moment we see that they are not meant for us alone, but are 
meant for our scholars through us. Let the teacher who is careless 
about his own church worship try to bring his children with him and 
create in them a love for it, whether it be the service of morning 
prayer or the blessed sacrament. Christian people often get into the 
way of thinking that worship is a lonely, personal thing. On the 
other hand, it is something common, an act of communion and fellow- 
ship. The one who in any parish must be more interested than others 
in public worship, in the Holy Eucharist, in regular and devoted 
Communions, is the Sunday School teacher. 

(5) In connection with every Sunday School there should be 
from time to time what is called a Corporate Communion. Not some- 
thing formal, but when intercesscry prayer may be offered when 
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special remembrance may be made of scholars or teachers for those 
who face particular difficulties or discouragement. The very atmos- 
phere of the school should inspire this deeper sympathy for each 
other. The spiritual life of the school is, after all, the source and 
secret of its enduring power in the lives of children. No school can 
do its work without this. Nothing else can take its place. 


' 


APPENDIX N. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


t The omission of family worship is too familiar to occasion sur- 
prise. Indeed, so completely have conditions changed that its ob- 
servance in any family has almost the nature of a novelty. “Every 
man the priest in his own house” is a phrase of little or no signifi- 
cance to the present generation. The occasional exceptions to this 
widespread neglect are few in any parish. Probably no collects are 
more generally unfamiliar to the average congregation than those 
appointed for use in family worship. 

In the judgment of some its disuse is responsible for many things 
which we deplore, and among them the loss of training in religious 
truths by the younger members of the family. One of our clergy- 
men, the head ef a school to which pupils come from church families 
living in all parts of the land, writes: “The decline in family re- 
ligion is more to be deplored than anything else. There will be no 
general revival in the Church until there is the restoration of family 
worship.” 

How shall we restore family worship? 

First. Christian parents should decide that it shall be revived 
because it is worthy of reviving. It is worth going to some trouble 
to have the family altar. A little sacrifice of personal comfort, some 
readjustment of domestic arrangements so as to secure five, ten or 
more minutes, at some part of the day, and some thought given to 
other details—and this helpful agency becomes once more a part of 
the home. 


Second. Let it be understood that the efficiency of this usage 
does not depend upon elaboration. It is well to have the private 
chapel or the oratory, with all their fine appointments, and to have 
also the-aid of music and whatever else may add to the dignity and 
impressiveness of the period of devction, but these are not essential. 
Some ordinary room in the house, the assembling of those who can 
come, the two or three, or all the members of the household, the read- 
ing of a few verses of the Bible, and the offering of a brief prayer— 
and the day has been hallowed. God has been honored, and the 
family has come under the helpful influence of devotion. 


Third. Helps to this devotion. For those who would thus estab- 
lish the family altar there are many helps in the way of collections 
of prayers for use in families, from the forms in the Prayer Book ail 
along to services containing responsive readings and music. 

The Commission earnestly advocates the restoration of family 
worship, and would call the attention of the families of the Church to 
the very strong presentment of this subject which was made by the 
House cf Bishops in the Pastoral Letter of 1901 on “The Neglect of? 
the Cultivation of: Religion in the Home.” 

“Beyond all controversy, the ene supreme need of human nature 
for its cleansing, its invigoration, its development to higher, nobler 
manhood, is the indwelling of the Spirit of God. This is but a com- 
monplace of the teaching of our Master and His Apostles. But we 
ask in view of the peculiar difficulties of our time, what are the spe- 
cial hindrances which prevent His access to the souls of our Church; 
what are the closed doors and windows through which He should 
enter in, but which by our neglect are barred so fast against Him? 

“We answer that first and chief among the failures of our people 
in the development of their own spiritual life and that of their chil- 
dren, is the neglect of the cultivation of religion in the home. We 
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have forgotten in the bustling pursuit of material prosperity, in the 
perhaps over-development of the value of the individual, that the home 
was the germ of the Church, that the father is consecrated: priest of 
his household, the representative of the All-Father to those sprung 
from his loins, their leader and commander in approach to the throne 
of the Highest, and in pursuit of the paths which He hath marked out. 
How shall the Holy One enter and dwell in the heart of the boy to 
expel the evil spirit of base desire, to quicken the purpose of self- 
devotion to the work of God in the world, to enable the pursuit of 
only the things that are pure and hcnorable and of good report, when 
the father, who is to him the very image and representative of all 
that is highest, is wholly immersed in the cares of the world? How 
shall the maiden’s heart be made strong by the animating Spirit of 
the Holy One to answer to the heaven-sent messenger come to tell 
of the glory of the Christ who shall be hers, ‘Be it unto me according 
to thy word,’ when the mother who bore her and is rightly her ideal 
of highest womanhood, hath a name to live and is dead, and amid 
the hurrying round of frivolity cannot find time for prayer or Holy 
Scripture? How shall our children learn the habit of communion 
with God in secret prayer when beheld there is no family altar around 
which they are called to kneel at morning and at evening, while the 
father-priest offers the sacrifice of their lips, their united prayer and 
praise? Ah, herein we believe we find the crying evil of our time, 
the ample explanation of the Church’s deficiencies on every hand. 
Let us name but one to which we have already made reference, the 
unwillingness of our young men to devote their lives to the service 
of God and of man in the ministry of his holy Church. Not, we be- 
lieve, chiefly because of any unwillingness of a manly intelligence 
necessary to the acceptance of the ancient creeds, as has been as- 
serted; not because of the diminished influence of the ministry in 
our time as compared with that it exercised in the days of our fath- 
ers; no, our young men come not up to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty, because they are not trained from childhood to know the 
Holy Scriptures and thereby to know that there is a God, unseen yet 
omnipotent, the only wise, the Saviour of all men, who demands the 
loving service of His sons, that all men everywhere may know Him 
and His salvation. 

“With shame be it confessed that but too often the aspirant for 
missionary’ labors and sufferings has had his ardor quenched by the 
chilling words of a Christian father pointing out the greater oppor- 
tunity to gain influence and wealth, power and happiness, in some 
other calling; and, stranger still, by the mother who bore him who 
cannot endure that he shall leave all these things to follow the 
Christ. There must be Christian homes from which shall come forth 
Christian heroes. There must be family altars from which must be 
taken live coals to touch the lips which shall plead with men for God. 

“Oh, fathers, mothers, we would call so loud that all may hear 
throughout our broad land—fathers, mothers, arouse ye to the care 
of the children whom God hath giveu you. Wide open are the chan- 
nels in which the devouring spirit of unbelief and immortality is en- 
tering to destroy your little ones. Close them, we beseech you, and 
set the watch of your love that the character of your children be not 
blasted ere it come to maturity and strength and beauty. Gather them 
about you on their knees and teach them by word and example to 
pray to the Father that His Spirit may be their light and strength. 


So shall they go forth by and by to be valiant soldiers and diligent 
servants of the right.” 


APPENDIX O. 


THE RETAINING OF OLDER SCHOLARS. 


One of the problems most frequently and most seriously dis- 
cussed is how to retain the older scholars. Nearly every Sunday 
School suffers because of the dropping out of boys and girls after 
they became fourteen, fifteen or sixteen years old. 

Among the suggestions worthy of consideration is the following 
from an English writer, who says: While we make great efforts to 
obtain scholars, the retaining force is frequently weak and _ ineffi- 
cient. We should make intelligent and definite provision for keeping 
them. We should make the retaining force stronger than that which 
would take them away. Part of this provision is to meet their grow- 
ing intelligence by giving them teachers whose intellectual ability 
they will respect, and teachers who can deal wisely and tactfully 
with the peculiarities of those periods of youthfulness when boys 
and girls are almost morbidly sensitive, and when their development 
has not yet become harmonious. 


Beside the regular work of the class it will be helpful to form 
associations of the older scholars so as to ally them with the work 
of the parish, and to enable them to realize the honor and the joy of 
helpfulness. A third suggestion made by this writer is of highest 
importance. It is that the teacher do all he can by prayer and per- 
sonal effort to strengthen the religious bond between him and his 
pupils, so that they will recognize him as the man whose aim ever 
is that they shall become the best and highest of which they are 
capable. No honor the world can confer will compete with that which 
will be bestowed eventually by grateful young souls upon the man 
they can love and whom they can trust, who has helped prepare them 
for life’s battles and made them better fitted to remain pure and 
steadfast amidst the temptations and trials of daily life. 

One of our own clergyman, by request, sends a brief account of 
his plan for retaining older scholars: 


“Our two oldest classes are our best classes. They show the 
value of influence and example—one, of young men, 18 to 24 years 
old; and the other, of young women, 17 to 25 years old. ‘They set 
the pace, so that none of the younger scholars could ever say that 
they were getting too old for Sunday School. 

“T would advise getting together such classes of young men and 
women wherever possible, and making them realize how much good 
they can do in this way, and how truly a work for the Church it is 
to lead the rest in this way. 

“We also always kept a record of the church attendance of the 
Sunday School, and announced it every Sunday, and tried to make 
the young people feel that every one who was baptized into the army 
of Christ had a responsibility to fulfill there which no one else could, 
and that the children were just as important to the Church army as 
the grown people, and that the Church wanted and needed them in 
the ranks just as much.” 

The more careful grading of a school tends to retain older pupils, 
provided the work is not made too difficult. Everything which marks 
distinctions between classes in the scale of progression lends added 
dignity to the later years of study, and encourages the boy or girl 
to reach the highest grades. A Senior Department helps to rouse 
the intellectual ambition of the adolescent pupil. It makes the boy 
feel that there is something for him in the Sunday School which is 
worth his mettle—something different from what the “kids” are doing. 
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Even the covers of lesson books have their effect upon the youthful 
mind, and such suggestive titles as “elementary,” “for children,” etc., 
are to be avoided in dealing with classes over fourteen years of age. 
The material may in fact be elementary, in its own sphere, but the 
fact must not be stated. 

A definite point in the Sunday School course for graduation may 
seem at first sight to invite the departure of the older pupils. In ex- 
perience it has the opposite effect. Those who would go in any case, 
owing to employment, or the advanced work, can hardly be retained 
by any scheme, short of absolute entertainment. But the Sunday 
School can compare very favorably even with the public schools in 
the percentage of older pupils who remain. Those who are wavering 
will be encouraged by a graduation point to remain and complete 
their course, receiving a diploma in case they meet the requirements. 
Those who are ready and willing to go on studying will appreciate 
the recognition which graduation offers to their work. In every 
school where such a graduating point is fixed, there will of course 
be post-graduate work arranged, and most of those who graduate can 
pe retained for further study. The age at which graduation in the 
Sunday School should occur is to be fixed somewhat by reference to 
the usual age of graduation from the high school. To have it at a 
younger age tends to depreciate the intellectual value of the Senior 
work, and fails to carry the older pupil past the point of breaking 
away. Perhaps it is better on the whole to set the Sunday School 
graduation a year or so beyond the ordinary high school finishing 
point. The age of sixteen to eighteen is the critical period for the 
older Sunday School pupil. If he can be held till nineteten he can 
usually be held without difficulty for four or five years more. Im- 
mediately succeeding graduation should come for those who are fitted 
the teacher-training course. This will be an inducement for con- 
tinuances, even to those who may not be quite sure of their teach- 
ing vocation. A special diploma should stand at the end of the 
teacher-training course, even if it last but a single year. 

The character of the lessons used in the Senior Department has 
something to do with the probability of holding older pupils. They 
should, as has already been hinted, be differentiated from those in 


use in lower grades, and yet they should be neither abtruse nor’ 


difficult. -We are somewhat poor at present in text-books for this 
grade of work. The danger is that the teacher will either do all 
the work, and have nothing specific for the pupils to prepare, or else 
that which is suggested for the pupils’ part will be sufficiently clear, 
or will be so difficult as to discourage the pupil. It is not a bad plan 
to choose a really interesting text-book on the topic desired and then 
to make. questions of one’s own covering the text, to be distributed 
weekly among members of the class, and answered on the succeed- 
ing Sunday. This method is apt at least to secure the careful read- 
ing of the text-book. 
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APPENDIX P. 


TEACHING BY PICTURE AND SYMBOL. 


Pictures and symbols are like music, part of the earliest forms 
of expression. These are highly emotive in nature. They have their 
abuses as well as their uses. Their limitation in a religious sense 
grew out of the very limitation of knowledge, as we see in the old 
idolatries of religion. Yet they are absolutely essential. They are 
part of what may be called the language of human life. All outward 
material things are the embodying of truths. The incarnation was 
the embodiment of God, His revelation of Himself in the terms and 
conditions of history. Jesus being historic belongs to history, and is 
thus expressed under actual human conditions. 

And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


Early Christianity was rich in the use of picture and symbol. These 
were connected with, and founded on, the actual life of Christ. The 
eross, the crucifix, and star, the shepherd and lamb, the crown, the 
nimbus, the Mother and Child, the angel, the altar, the candlesticks 
—all were suggestive of certain ideals and truths that lay behind 
Christianity. They were used for their educative and devotional 
value. They served to inspire the emotions and imaginations of wor- 
shippers, to fix credal statements and to contribute to the enforce- 
ment of will and purpose. The relation of these to religious educa- 
tion is evident. There are in this connection two places where they 
are chiefly used. 


1. In the Church. 


Traditional usage separates the church from, all other buildings 
for strictly religious purposes. Its opportunity for quiet retirement, 
the exclusiveness of its purpose, the marked character of its archi- 
tecture, the subdued quality of its light and atmosphere, the presence 
of picture and symbol, the character of its adornment, its windows 
and their treatment, the peculiar arrangement of its furniture, and 
its very design—all these combine to make it effective, and contribu- 
tory to certain impressions. Too great importance cannot be given 
to this function of art in creating atmosphere and in “helping to 
form effective ideals of conduct.” Its value on the purely intellectual 
side of religion is far greater than is sometimes thought. 

There are not a few churches which we should find so rich in art 
that we could from them illustrate the whole system of Christian 
truth. 

2. The Parish House. 


The varied uses to which our parish houses are put limits our 
choice—e.g., the crucifix may be used over the altar or in a Church 
window, but it would be out of place in the assembly room of the 
school. There are other pictures of peculiarly solemn and compelling 
sacredness which must also be excluded from the common hall, 
though they may be placed in separate class or guild rooms which 
have more of a personal association with those using them. 

On the other hand, our school building will be made all the more 
valuable and attractive if we adorn their walls with pictures which 
bear upon historic events and the progress of the church. This is 
done in all fine educational buildings, both public and private. Thus 
we may use: Architectural pictures, as of cathedrals, churches, uni- 
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versities, church schools, hospitals and mission buildings. Where 
expense is a matter of consideration there are from time to time 
in our church papers splendidly illustrated articles from which to se- 
cure such pictures. 

Historical pictures: Portraiture as, bishops, founders, missionary 
leaders, statesmen, those prominent in Christian and social service. 

It would help immeasurably in interesting children in mission- 
ary and other forward movements to have the faces of our great 
leaders like Seabury, Chase, Muhlenberg, Schereschewsky, looking 
down upon them from the walls of their school rooms. 


3. Pictures in Class Work. 


Until of late years it has not been easy to find suitable pictures 
for illustrating religious truths, but now it is possible, at small 
expense and with very little trouble, to secure good illustrations. A 
valuable service has been rendered the Church and the cause of re- 
ligious education by the publication of a handbook of religious pic- 
tures by the New York Sunday School Commission. In it there are 
nearly 20,000 pictures listed, and information is given as to where 
they may be bought, from half a cent each upwards. 

It has been the plan of some of the publishers of the Joint Diocesan 
Lessons and the publishers of other instructive books to print illus- 
trated editions, the pictures in some cases being copies of standard 
paintings, and in others reproducticns of wood-cuts and of outline 
sketches. The beauty and helpfulness of some of these illustrated 
pages are acknowledged, for the consecrated artist is the interpre- 
ter and sends his message through the eye to the heart. 
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APPENDIX Q. 


THE DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


Much has been accomplished in the past few years by the dio- 
cesan commissions or committees appointed to oversee and improve 
the work of the Sunday Schools. It is significant for the future of 
the movement that the diocese has been recognized as the chief unit 
of organization. The rapidity with which the dioceses have swung 
into line in the appointment of commissions on the Sunday School 
is surprising and highly encouraging. 

It now remains to increase and perfect this form of organization, 
so that the whole church may avail herself of a network of com- 
mittees interested in the same movement. Hitherto the parish has 
been the only unit of educational organization on which we could rely. 

' Now it is to be the diocese. The diocesan machinery, when perfected, 
should be much easier to handle, for advance movements, than the 
parochial. There will be fewer links and less loss of energy. The 
perfecting of this diocesan organization is the next step, and a mont 
important one. 


The following discussion of diocesan Sunday School organization, 
by the Rev. Carlton P. Mills, Diocesan Educational Secretary for the 
Diocese of Massachusetts, is worthy of consideration. 


DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION. 


During the past ten years there has been a marked awakening 
of the sense of diocesan responsibility for the religious teaching and 
training of the youth of the Church. Up to that time all efforts in 
this direction were wholly parochial. Now the dioceses as such are 
taking hold of the problem. In over two-thirds of the dioceses com- 
mittees have been appointed to promote the greater efficiency of the 
Sunday Schools. These committees are selected in various ways. In 
some cases they are elected by the convention, in others appointed 
by the Bishop acting upon his own authority, and in still others they 
are appointed by the Bishop acting under a vote of the diocesan 
convention. These committees are called commissions, or associa- 
tions, or institutes in the several dioceses, and differ greatly as to 
number and composition, running all the way from three to twenty- 
five, and composed generally of clergy and laymen, but in one case 
at least of clergy, laymen and women. 

In several cases (I have not data at hand to tell number) the 
dioceses have adopted canons creating the Sunday School Commis- 
sions, and defining its functions, while in most the commissions are 
created under a resolution of the convention. Naturally there is also 
great variety in the scope of the work undertaken, and in the degree 
of authority given, as well as in the matter of financial support. As 
to the last point, a few diocesan conventions make a small appropria- 
tion, but in most cases the commission raises its own funds. 

From these facts it is evident that the question of diocesan or- 
ganization for the improvement of the Sunday School is still in the 
experimental stage; that there is as yet no agreement as to what a 
diocese can do and ought to do for the Sunday Schools; no attempt 
to co-ordinate and unify the movement in the several dioceses. About 
all that can be said at present is that there is a growing sense of 
diocesan responsibility and that each diocese is taking up the prob- 
lem in its own way. In fact it is doubtful whether it would be prac- 
_ ticable to lay down definite lines of organization which every diocese 
should follow. Conditions differ so widely in the several dioceses 
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that all that can be attempted is agreement upon one or two general 
principles. 

1. Both for the good of the cause within the diocese and to 
furnish a basis for co-operation among the organizations of the sev- 
eral dioceses. The diocesan organization, whatever its name, should 
be recognized in the canons of the diocese. This is necessary to give 
prominence and a due amount of authority. Otherwise the work 
is subject to the ups and downs of popular approval and to the chang- 
ing whims of the,diocesan conyention. And any standing less firm 
and authoritative than this should not give the sanction required for 
acting as the representative of the diocese in co-operation with other 
diocesan organizations. 


2. And in the second place the diocese should furnish financial 
support for the work that it authorizes. This is the test of respon- 
sibility. If the diocese will not do this, it forces its accredited servant 
either to beg or to devote its energies to money-making, either of 
which courses is both undignified and weakening. 

If in any diocesan organization these two principles, canonical 
standing and diocesan financial backing, were applied, all details of 
number, method of appointment, make up and functions, may well be 
left to local preferences. These two principles furnish the essen- 
tial conditions favorable to progress and efficiency. With these con- 
ditions provided the representatives of the diocese can go forward 
to solve the problems, the difficult and intricate problems presented 
by the Sunday School. 

The diocese of Massachusetts furnishes a typical example of 
diocesan organization. It reached its final shape at the convention 
held last May, but it had been gradually growing toward this during 
the past six years. 


In 1901, by vote of the convention, a commission was appointed 
by the Bishop to look into the question of the Sunday Schools and 
to recommend measures for their improvement. 

In 1905 this commission was made permanent by canon. 

In 1904 the commission organized the schools of the diocese into 
‘tthe Sunday School Union, in order to enable rectors, teachers and 
others interested in Sunday School work to meet for interchange of 
views and experiences, and for discussion of methods and ideals. An 
annual business meeting and convention is held, at which each school 
is represented by two delegates and the minister. The Union is di- 
vided geographically into eleven local branches, the teachers and 
clergy in each of which meets two or three times annually. 


In 1905 the Union appointed a field secretary, who gave his en- 
tire time to the work. providing his salary by private subscription. 

At the convention of 1907 the appended canons were adopted. 
By this action the Sunday School Union, until then a voluntary asso- 
ciation, is incorporated among the organizations of the diocese, the 
old Sunday School commission is replaced by the Diocesan Board 
of Education, and a new official is created, the Diocesan Educational 
Secretary. This official is appointed by the Bishop, confirmed by the 
Board of Education, and the amount of his salary and travelling ex- 
penses fixed by the standing committee, and met by an appropria- 
tion made by the convention and assessed pro rata upon the parishes. 

The make-up of the Board of Education is significant. Six mem- 
bers are appointed by the Bishop, thus guaranteeing the presence 
upon the Board of a fixed number of representative educational ex- 
perts. Three members are the elected officers of the Union, and may 
be called members-at-large, and each of the eleven local branches 
elected one member, thus securing local representation. The edu- 
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cational secretary is made the executive staff of the board, carries 
out its instructions and reports to it. The functions of the board 
are made broad and definite, while at the same time the authority 
and responsibility of the minister of the parish are carefully safe- 
guarded. It is believed that the form of diocesan organization thus 
created is adapted to conditions which prevail in Massachusetts, but 
its essential features are those mentioned above, namely, canonical 
_ standing and diocesan financial support. The board has organized 

for work with a small executive committee and several standing com- 
mittess, each of which is made responsible for the work assigned to 
it. These standing committees are Curriculum, Text-Books, Training 
of Teachers, Missions, Press and Publication, Exhibit, Methods’and 
Equipment, General Educational Movements. The Board meets on 
the third Monday of each month from October to June, inclusive. 

If this organization shall rise to the opportunity and responsi- 
bility here offered the results that may be achieved for the cause 
of religious education in this diocese, and indirectly for the whole 
church, can hardly be overestimated. A new and deeper apprecia- 
tion of the value of religious education may be developed in both 
clergy and laity; higher standards for teachers and pupils may be 
adopted; a generation of better qualified teachers may be raised up; 
schoolhouses and equipment fitted to meet the demands made by 
higher ideals and improved methods little by little may be acquired; 
the Sunday School from being a reproach and by-word may become 
a respected and honored instrument for the upbuilding of intelligeat 
Christian character and for strengthening and perpetuating the church. 


a SUE 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


CANON I. 


OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION FOR THE DIOCESE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Section 1. The Sunday School Union shall be composed of the 
Bishop; the officers, not exceeding three, of each local Branch of 
the Union; the members of the Diocesan Board of Education; the 
Rector or Minister-in-charge of each Parish and Mission, or a clerical 
representative appointed by him, and two delegates from each Parish 
_or Mission having a Sunday School, and desiring such representation. 

Sec. 2. These two delegates shall be appointed annually by the 
Rector or Minister-in-charge from among the officers or teachers of 
the Sunday School of the Parish or Mission, and their names shall 
be sent to the Secretary of the Union at least two weeks before the 
Annual Meeting of the Union. 

Sec. 3. The Bishop of the Diocese shall be the President of the 
Union. A Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting. 

See. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the objects of the Union, 
the Parishes of the Diocese shall be divided by the Diocesan Board 
of Education into groups, in each of which a local Branch shall be 
formed. Each Branch shall organize with such officers as it deems 
desirable, and shall provide for meetings and other activities suited 
to its own needs and conditions. 

Sec. 5. The Union shall hold an Annual Meeting, the time and 
place to be determined by the Board of Education, for the election 
of officers, the hearing of reports and the transaction of business; 
and such other meetings shall be held as the Union shall direct. 


—— 
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CANON II. 


OF THE DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Section 1. The Diocesan Board of Education shall consist of 
the Bishop, who shall be ex-officio President; the elected officers of 
the Sunday School Union; one delegate elected by each of the local 
Branches; and six other persons to be appointed annually by the 
Bishop. The Educational Secretary shall have a seat in the Board, 
with all the privileges of the Board excepting the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Board of Education to study 
the problem of religious instruction and Church training in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School, to investigate the needs of the Sunday 
Schools of the Diocese, to adopt such measures as the Board may 
deem advisable for promoting their greater efficiency, and in general 
to advance the cause of religious education in the Diocese; provided, 
however, that no course of study or list of books shall be officially 
“recommended by the Board of Education or Educational Secretary 
until such course or list has been formally approved by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, and provided, further, that nothing in this canon shall 
be so construed as to diminish the authority of the minister of the 
Parish or relieve the responsibility of the same. 


Sec. 8. The Board of Education shall be the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sunday School Union. It shall have discretionary 
charge of the affairs of the Union, subject to the provisions of the 
Canons and to the votes of the Union. Its officers shall be a chair- 
man and Secretary to be chosen annually by the Board. The Board 
shall report annually to the Diocesan Convention and to the Sunday 
School Union. 


Sec. 4. The Board shall hold its first meeting at the call of the 
President of the Union, and shall hold such regular meetings as it 
may find necessary for its work. 


Special meetings may be called by the Bishop at his discretion, 
and shall be called when requested by five members of the Board. 

Sec. 5. The assignment of Sunday Schools to Local Branches, 
the establishment of new Branches, 'and all changes in relationship 
of Parishes or Missions to Local Branches, shall be fixed by the 
Board of Education. 


Sec. 6. The Convention shall provide annually the amount needed 
for the work of the Board of Education, including the salary and 
travelling expenses of the Educational Secretary as fixed by the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese, by an appropriation from the 
contingent Diocesan Fund in accordance with the provisions of Title 
I, Canon 6, Secs. 1 and 2. 


CANON Ill. 
OF THE DIOCESAN EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY. 


Section 1. The Diocesan Educational Secretary shall be appoint- 
ed annually by the Bishop subject to confirmation by the Diocesan 
Board of Education. His salary shall be fixed by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, subject to confirmation by the Bishop. He 
shall receive for travelling and other necessary expenses such sum 
per annum as the Standing Committee of the Diocese may determine. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, when requested by 
the Minister of a Parish or Mission, to visit the Sunday School of 
such Parish or Mission, or to advise upon any matter relating to the 
educational work of the same. He shall be ready as occasion offers, 
to present the cause of religious education to congregations. He 
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shall be the executive agent of the Diocesan Board of Education, shall 

carry out its instructions, and shall report regularly to said Board. 
He shall perform such other duties in connection with the edu- 

cational work of the Diocese as the Bishop may assign to him. 

We may suggest, in addition, certain lines in which the diocese 
can give substantial aid to the cause of the Sunday School. 

1. It may adopt a standard teacher-training course, either such 
as is set forth elsewhere in this appendix or some other. Such a 
course should be based on the scheme of study recommended for the 
diocese. Classes for teachers should then be arranged at one or 
more convenient centers, and the teachers of the surrounding dis- 
trict urged to attend. These classes would be arranged in accord 
with the standard training course, and would gather the teachers 
engaged on some definite subject or part of the diocesan scheme of 
study. It has been found feasible in some localities to charge a small 
fee for such classes, enough to cover the cost of instruction if a cer- 
tain number attend. Such a fee might be paid either by the individual 
teacher or by some school in behalf of its teachers. Certificates would 
be issued to each teacher completing the requirements of the course. 

2. In connection with a standard teacher-training course the 
diocese should also set forth a reading course. Teachers could then 
be urged to accomplish such reading by themselves. and take an ex- 
amination offered by the diocesan authorities on the basis of which 
certificates could be issued. 

3. A more effective form of reading course has been found to 
consist in urging the reading by every teacher in a given locality of 
one and the same book per year. It may form the basis of discus- 
sions at public meetings, etc., and a few copies in each school can 
be passed from teacher to teacher. A carefully selected list of books 
can thus be read in the-course of a few years by a large number of 
teachers. 

4. Correspondence work may also be carried on by the yee 
authorities along the line of this standard teacher-training course. 

5. The diocese may provide a small but carefully selected ex- 
hibit of the best Sunday School material, both lesson schemes and 
samples of actual work. These articles may be mounted on card-board 
sheets and packed in boxes, so as to be sent from parish to parish 
if desired, or hung at public meetings in the diocese. A very useful 
‘exhibit can be secured for about $50.00. 

6. Diocesan Sunday School authorities should consider the ad- 
vantages of short summer schools for Sunday School teachers. Such 
summer schools are held with great success and benefit by a num- 
ber of state Associations connected with the International system. 
There is no reason why they should not be equally successful under 
our diocesan authorities. They stimulate teachers, spread improved 
methods, elevate the teaching ideal, cement a fruitful fellowship be 
tween various schools and teachers, and tend to organize unity in 
general Sunday School work. 

7. Any diocese in which a seminary of the Church is situated 
should appeal to that institution to open extension courses in re- 
ligious subjects to teachers and lay workers. Such stimulus is great- 
ly needed. SI 
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APPENDIX R. 


THE GRADING OF A SCHOOL. 


The term, “a graded school,” has proved in practice to be a some- 
what loose designation. Sometimes a school is called “graded” when 
the same uniform lesson is used all through the school (except per- 
haps the primary), only that the school is organized in certain groups, 
as a “main school,” “Bible classes’ or “senior school.” etc. The grad- 
ing in this case is not at all in the lessons, but only in the grouping: 
of pupils. 

Again ‘a school is called “graded” when each of the various groups 
or departments studies the same topic or lesson at the same time, 
though in forms modified to suit the various ages. Here there is: 
grading both in school grouping and in lesson form. 


Still again, a school may have an order of studies, by which 
certain topics are gone over in certain departments or at certain ages. 
It may happen that no two classes are working on the same subject. 
or lesson at any one time, yet each class is following out the scheme 
of study for the school. This is the most complete form of grading, 
generally designated as a “subject-graded’”’’ scheme. 


The first mentioned schooi is not really graded at all. It is mere- 
ly grouped. Grading applies properly to lessons rather than to or- 
ganization. The second school may be justly called a graded school, 
but it is not really “subject-graded.” 


There is little question but what the attempt to modify the same 
lesson topic in such ways as to adapt it to various grades at once will 
ultimately be surrendered in favor of a real subject-graded plan. 
There are fundamental differences in the method of study suitable to 
various ages which render it undesirable to keep all departments of 
the school on the same topic and preceeding at the same pace. More- 
over, in other than Biblical material, such a uniform plan is impossible. 
Even the attempt to accomplish it in Biblical material tends to make 
it impossible to treat other material in any adequate or pedagogical 
way. 
A school should be graded in accordance with the recognized 
Jaws of child development. There are well-marked periods in child- 
life. The earliest runs until about seven years. The second is from 
seven to nine or ten, roughly speaking. The third runs from nine to 
ten to about thirteen. The fourth covers approximately the ages 
of thirteen to seventeen. It is convenient to have the school divided 
into departments according to these periods, and especially desirable 
where there is facility for using separate rooms or buildings. 

But actual separation of pupils is not so important as a differen- 
‘iation in the lesson material and the way of handling it. In the be- 
ginners’ and primary grades large groups of children may be handled 
by a single teacher. Even in the next or third period classes may be 
reasonably large, provided the teacher is competent. Nor is it abso- 
lutely necessary in this period to separate the sexes, though perhaps 
desirable. The fourth period should see smaller classes, separated by 
sexes, and taught, preferably, by teachers of their own sex. 

In beginners’ and primary grades the children will not be expected 
to do much if any home work. The principles of the kindergarten, 
though not necessarily its actual method, will pertain. The years 
from eight to ten will be diligently used for appropriate memory work. 
It will not usually be practicable to expect much writing before the 
third period, or to get map work done, but both can be commenced 
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at about ten years. Yet previous te this note-book work with pic- 
tures and other illustrated features can be accomplished. 

Biographical work, usually begun in later primary years, will be 
continued into history in the succeeding periods. The teaching of 
the catechism comes best at ten or eleven years, but the Christian 
Year, if taught objectively may precede this. The Prayer Book must 
be taught in exceedingly simple fashion if it is undertaken before the 
age of twelve. The ages of thirteen to fourteen or fifteen should 
not fail of some direct ethical instruction, nor of a clear and forceful 
presentation of the life of our Lord. Both of these subjects should 
be mastered by the pupil as, a background for the confirmation de- 
cision. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GRADED SCHOOL. 


When especial attention is directed to the improvement or meth- 
ods, it is not surprising to find different views as to what methods 
are best. Sometimes, indeed, when we are disposed to regard a 
method as ideally the best, the question arises as to how far it may 
be practicable under the existing conditions. 

The grading of Sunday School pupils, the promotion from one 
grade to a higher under a different teacher, the kind of instruction to 
provide for each grade and many like matters, come in now for a 
farge share of attention; and the cpinions of Sunday School workers 
are, divided. 

All are substantially agreed that there should be some grading or 
xrouping of pupils according to age and attainments. Most Sunday 
Schools have their primary, intermediate and advanced departments, 
‘but not all schools are prepared to introduce the full graded system, 
and all that it involves, as rigidly as it is used in the secular schools. 

In a large number of our Sunday Schools, there is much unwill- 
fngness to give up the plan of having the same lesson topic studied 
by all or by nearly all the pupils. 

The statistics show that by far the larger number of the schools 
of our American Church use the lessons of the Joint Diocesan Com- 
mittee, while in the religious bodies around us the International Les- 
sons still hold the pre-eminence which has been theirs for many 
years. 

Under these circumstances, it may not be always undesirable to 
‘keep all the departments of the school on the same topic. 

The great success achieved by some of our best-managed schools, 
where the Joint Diocesan Lessons are used, and the impracticability of 
doing much grading in many other schools render it impossible for 
all to adopt what is now being set forth as the Graded System at once, 
At ag. all: 

It may be possible to bring about a better grading of many of 
our schools by degrees, and to provide topics for instruction suited 
to each grade, so that there may be promotion from grade to grade; 
but there must always be kept in mind the distinction between a re- 
ligious education and a secular education. (See Joint Diocesan 
Graded Curriculum, Appendix C.) 

The former does not consist simply in learning the facts and 
theories of religion, but in receiving religious impressions which are 
to become part of the character and to be shown in the expression of 
the religious life. In addition to this, the condition of the great ma- 


jority of our schools, the small number of available teachers, and the 


fluctuation in attendance, make it well nigh impossible to do more 

than adopt the very simplest grouping and to use such instruction 

smaterial as will suit the needs of the greater number of the pupils. 
Even if the severely graded system was ideally the best, it is 
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practically impossible of application in a very large number of schools. 
where the few workers headed by the clergyman are doing good work. 
The objection made by those who cannot endorse ail the positions 
taken in the matter is not to the Graded System: where it can be 
wisely carried out, but to the implication that all other plans are 
necessarily inefficient and especially to the assertion that the one 
topic lesson is incompatible with any grading. 

It is claimed that many of the good points aimed at may be se 
cured without any complete change of methods, and that the good 
judgment of the clergy and teachers must finally decide what is best 
for the schools for which they are responsible. 
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Treated in the Report and Appendix 
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